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Young Friends’ Association. 


The next regular meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Library Room, 15th and 
Race streets, on Second-day evening, Third 
month 12, at 8 o’clock. The subjects for con- 
sideration will be : 

1. Review of eewtes V., Volume 3, “ Jan- 
ney’s History of Frien 

2. Sketch of the tea of Wm. Allen, by Emma 
S. Webster. 

3. Review - “ The Quaker Ideal,’”’ by How- 
ard M. 

All ane. interested are invited to be | 
present. 


1|" “Divisions in the Society of Friends,” 


| AND Saw MILL attached, all in very best order. The 
| mill has all new machinery of the most approved 





The inline. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


MARRIED COUPLE, FRIENDS, WOULD 
A like two unfurnished rooms with board in a 

quiet family and good location. Address D., 
Box 170, Lansdowne, Pa. 


‘ANTED.. —ON FARM NEAR CITY, CAPA- 
ble man for ) peacaning and d poultry. Good 
chance for ght party dress pase of 

INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NE OR TWO PERSONS CAN SECURE BOARD 
in Friends’ family in Tioga. Address F., 
Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Melos 


Within two stented walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE,, 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








ONIGOMERY COUNTY MILK. —CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. ees attention ae to 
se 608 N. 

Philadelphia, OM SOSRPH i. 1 joNES 


asranaccs xoors FRUIT TREES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


SHADE TREES ee are Sete Oy New Jersey. 
APPLICATION. 0 
““8. 0. DeOOU, Nurseryman, I he Revere, fa. £ * Fg 


WEsT MOORESTOWN, BURLINGTON Co., NEw ” JERSEY. 
Jour eee MILLE 





Refurnished and Improved. 





PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


Practici 
Counties. ne 


Millinery. 12216 5, LAMBERT | 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


Montgomery and on 








; Steam H Heat. 


he Pennhurst, un Gallery. 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
| JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


‘For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE Is— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 





BY THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. 
26 N. SEVENTH Sr., Phila. 
Second Edition Enlarged. 112 pp. Price, 50 
ceuts. 7 sale by 
B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 15th and Race Sts. 
Will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt 





of the price. = “ai MARKET ) 
- EIGHTH STREETS. 
FOR RENT. 
A Frrst-CLass ROLLER FLOUR MILL wITH FEED FILBERT j 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


kind and can do good work. No mill more conveni- 
ent or handy to operate ; has use of railroad siding, 
and is in very esirable neighborhood. For in- 
formation address or call on 
WM. HUGH 
_Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


E. P. Noll & Company, 


MAP PUBLISHERS. 


— and ro Maps, Atlases, Globes, Ma 

ng Map Rollers, suitable for 
Schools, L em Offices, Travelers. 5, coleges 
Catalogue free 


Wills, ‘Cote. Trusts. 


A brief compedium of the law as to wills, descent 
of real estate, etc., will be sent free to any address 
upon ap lication to the Reai Estate Title Insur- 
ance an Company of Philadelphia, Tenth 
and Chestnut streets. Also a map of the city of 
Philadelphia, 28x40. 


“FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. fe 
This book of popular sermons by Wm. C. Gan- 
NETT and JusTIN LLoypD JoNEs has reached its 
22,000, and is still in active demand. 
“* Blessed be > 


The first omen in the book, has a circulation 

of 100,000. oth, gilt, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“ELSIE: A CHRISTIAN sToORY, 

by Kjelland, prince of Norw writers of 

fiction. This book introduced him tothe favor- 

able attention of his own people, ond will do the 

—_- - the English-speaking public. Cloth, 


50 ce 

“THE SEVEN ee RELIGIONS.” 
LM I. Zoroaster; Ill. Confucius; IV. 
Buddha; v Socrates; VI. Jesus; VIL’ Mo- 
hammed. 
Above forma a set of very neat books on the 
style of Drummond’sessays. Several thousand 
were sold at the Religious Parliament. Set in 
= 7 —. Descriptive circulars gladly sent 

any 
CHAS. E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie avenue, Chicago. 





17 N. SIXTH ST., PHILAD’A. 





u 
Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 


1898. Fuli College Courses for young men and young 


women, leading to Classical, Engineer'ng, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. | 
care; moderate charges; 


Thorough work; good 

um; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 

pils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 

For cireulars “pele to 
LOUIS B. LER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 

Ogontz, Pa. 





George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all s ists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be oe to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to ome 
or furnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school — 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and iculars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, Long island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, ———s 
Glen Cove, Long d. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elemertary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils cf both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 

A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one 

m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address z 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ESEEUTS, 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


CHARLES BURTON, 





Practical House and Sign Painter, | 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 


Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | WOvsEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
“4 | Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 
ELLIS. \socMOGsS3 sp. "2 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buivoers, ano Contractors | 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


S. R. RIcHARDs, “ ‘Tompson SHounns, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


ealthfully and | 
hour | 
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| <o8E WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 156 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


Telephone 4036. 





CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


‘Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 


| to 50 cents a roll. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


of Spring Goods 
we are making up Winter Garments at re- 


markably [OW PRICES. 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


~ EDWIN C. ATKINSON, © 


| Real Estate, 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 





| Particular Attention given to the care of Real Estate. 
| Rents Collected. Real Estate for Investment, 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
| Capital (subscribed), . 
| Capital (paid in), . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing 
| made on M and Approved Collateral. 

entered for A istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 

per annum. 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RospertT Morris Ear y, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, " 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 





cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will | 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 | 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., | 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 
To make Wav For « New Line | 


Gustavus Goize, Merchant Tailor, 


Fire Insurance. | 


000.00 | 
6,231.14 


done. Loans | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | 
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FOK THE BABY. 


_THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, OWN'Tl 
seu'oTHE MOON 
For 


Company 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Your | and Small Fruits. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE WM. H. MOON Co., 
Morrisville, Pa 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Are just what every 
sower needs. The mer- 
its of Ferry’s Seeds 
form the foundation up- 
on which has been built the 
largest seed business in the world. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
contains the sum and substance of 
the latest farming knowledge. Free 
for the asking. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





LANDRETHS’ 
Gardening Operations for March. 


Sow ASPARAGUS SEED, BEET SEED, CELERY, CRESS, 
LETTUCE, MUSTARD, PARSNIPS, PEas, RADISHES, 
| RHUBARB, SAGE, and TURNIPs. Sow CABBAGE SEED 
in a sheltered place if not already in a hot-bed. 
| Attend CAULIFLOWER under glass. Prepare Com- 

post for hot-beds. Plant AsPparacus Roots. Trans- 
| plant Lerruce. Attend to MusHRoom beds. Put 
| out OnToN sets. Plant Ear_y PoTaTogs and Ruv- 
BARB Roots. 

The above directions are dependent on the 
weather being favorable. 





D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed and Implement Warehoure, 
Nos 21 and 23 8, Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


| AQuiLa J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Nivth Street. 
| Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
IX. 
Now this mind being in us, which was in Christ Jesus, 
it removes from our hearts the desire of superiority, worldly 
honor, or greatness ; a deep attention is felt to the Divine 


we may be enabled, the happiness of mankind universally. 
by 3 
Joun Woo.tman. 


This is a passage from his work, ‘* Considerations on the True Har- 


mony of Mankind, and How it is to be Maintained,” first printed in | 


1770. Itindicates very justly the broad and sincere benevolence of his 
character. John G. Whittier says, after quoting some passages from 
J. W..: 


“They might have been penned by Fénélon in his time, or Rob- | 
ertson in ours, dealing as they do with Christian practice,—the life of | 
Christ manifesting itself in purity and goodness,—rather than with the | 
The underlying thought of all is simple obedi- | 
John Woolman’s faith, | 


dogmas of theology. 
ence to the Divine word in the soul. 
like the Apostle’s, is manifested by his labors, standing not in words 
but in the demonstration of the spirit,—a faith that works by love to 
the purifying of the heart.’ 


TRUST. 
THE same old baffling questions! O my friend, 
I cannot answer them. In vain I send 
My soul into the dark, where never burn 
The lamps of science, nor the natural light 
Of reason’s sun and stars! I cannot learn 
Their great and solemn meanings, nor discern 
The awful secrets of the eyes which turn 
Evermore on us through the day and night, 
With silent challenge and a dumb demand, 
Proffering the riddles of the dread unknown, 
Like the calm sphinxes with their eyes of stone, 
Questioning the centuries from their veils of sand ! 
I have no answer for myself or thee 
Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee : 
**All is of God that is or is to be, 
And God is good. Let this suffice us still, 
Resting in child-like trust upon His will 
Who moves to His great ends unthwarted by the ill.” 
—John G. Whittier. 


NEW YORK FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Week before Last.) 
24TH. Took Anna Leach in our carriage for pilot, 
and rode to New Milford, in Connecticut. Only ten 
families of Friends compose this meeting, and much of 
the country is poor, rough, and stony. The meeting we 
had was larger than some where more Friends reside, and 
it was a favored opportunity, wherein the necessity of 
Divine revelation was held up to view in order to our be- 
ing truly religious, as there could be no true religion 
without the knowledge of God, and no knowledge of God 
without the revelation of his Spirit ; and hence no true 
and acceptable worship but what arises from the influence 
of his Holy Spirit. Doctrines largely flowed, in the 


openings of life and in the demonstration of the Spirit, 
after a time of great stripping and poverty of spirit, evi- 
dencing that all my springs are in Him in whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

I here met with a Friend who appears in the ministry, 
He opened to me his concern 


but is not recommended. 
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| situation he cannot appoint meetings among them. 


| of the labors of faithful Friends. 
| talent for circulating Friends’ books and pamphlets, and 
| in this way has evidently promoted the great cause by 


on his journey. 


| renovation. 


{ JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXII. No. 1111. 
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for a number of towns and places in Connecticut, where, 
he says, there are some humble, seeking minds, but in his 
I 
pointed out to him that where truth opens the way for 


| private labors of love, such acts of dedication are often 
| blessed, and may prove a greater blessing than more pub- 
counsellor and an ardent engagement to promote, as far as | 


lic labors for the help of one another. Such little visits, 
privately made to humble, seeking minds, were within 
every one’s reach, when truth led thereto, and I encour- 
aged him to attend to them. New Milford is the place 
where Benjamin, David, and Zachariah Ferris formerly 
lived. Here I met with Benjamin Platt, who has lately 


| become a member among Friends, and appears much in- 


terested in the welfare and cause of Truth. In relation 
to his convincement, he told me in much simplicity, ‘‘One 
thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.’’ He 
appeared to be fifty or sixty years old. 

Trip Mosher is yet with us, and his company is 
agreeable, entertaining, and instructive. He has been a 
faithful servant, and although, in recounting old times, 


| he seems to lament the loss of many worthy instruments 


that have been removed since his memory, yet he is com- 
forted in viewing the spreading of Truth and the success 
He also has a peculiar 


thus spreading a knowledge of the principles and testi- 
monies of Truth. 

On the 25th had a favored meeting at the Valley, ‘in 
which testimony was borne by way of illustrating the 
Christian path, under the similitude of the roads in this 
country, sometimes rough, stony, hilly, sometimes more 
smooth, level, and easy, but the traveler must persevere 
Again, the disciple must often examine 
his own state and condition, and review himself by look- 
ing in the mirror of Truth to see how his accounts stand— 
comparable to the daily use of the looking-glass. The 
frequency of washing, and sometimes being weighed in an 
even balance, were also brought into view as figures illustra- 
tive of the true Christian’s experience in the work of 
A hope was felt that it was a season of profit 
to some minds, and thus all must be left to Him who uses 
such means as his wisdom and goodness sees meet, for the 
help and furtherance of his children and people. To Him 
be the glory. 

We called at the habitation of Daniel Haviland, who 
was gone on a religious visit toward Pennsylvania. We 
had a religious opportunity with his wife, his son Daniel 
and Esther his wife, his son John, and another son, 
Ebenezer, and his tender spirited wife and daughter 
Sarah. It was a comfortable season. Then went arough 
road over the highlands to Daniel Quinby’s, at Apoquage, 
where we lodged. 

Next day was at a very exercising meeting at Apoquage. 
Jonah’s disobedience to the Divine command, and the 
sad consequences were held up to view, and the youth were 
affectionately addressed and encouraged to faithfulness. 
To me it was a season of close trial, and much discour- 
agement pressed upon me. The assembly was mostly 
composed of those not members of our Society, and I had 
anticipated a very different line of communication, if 





any were called for from me. But as I cannot form or 
plan out a religious concern for myself, I find it best, 
when a concern cometh in the openings of life, to be obe- 
dient, however it may be as a rough path to travel in. 

The doctrine of yesterday was now applied to my 
own case, and in centering down to the Divine gift, and 
endeavoring to keep with it and in it, I felt peace in the 
honest discharge of what arose before me as my duty to 
deliver. Oh! how careful ministers should be to avoid 
making likenesses or images of things to please them- 
selves! Dined at Daniel Quinby’s, and thence to the 
cheerful, hospitable dwelling of Enoch and Abigail 
Dorling, at Beekmantown, where we lodged. The day 
following had a comfortable meeting at Beekman. In my 
ministerial communication I reminded the people of the 
advantage of love, and of united labor in their meetings 
for the arisings of light and life. In the afternoon had 
a meeting at Oswego ; more laborious at first, but Truth 
arose into dominion, and it ended well, under a solemn 
covering, and Friends appeared to be refreshed by the 
visit. ‘Took tea with Dorothy Golden, who has been an 
afflicted woman. She was much jostled and tried by the 
Baptists ; even after she had joined Friends her parents 
had her immersed in water. Oh! when will all these 
shadows disappear? I had enlarged on the absurdity of 
predestinarian notions in the meeting at Oswego, and 
Dorothy told me that once she would have rejoiced to 
have had the subject so clearly opened to her tried mind. 
She has a precious gift in the ministry of the gospel, and 
appears to be a very kindand useful woman. She accom- 
panied us to Stephen Moore's, where, after a precious op- 
portunity of religious retirement in the evening, we tar- 
ried the night. Ruth, the wife of Stephen Moore, is 
daughter of Jonathan Clark, who lives with them, and 
has been blind near twenty years. The occasion of which, 
as it may prove a caution to others, was related as fol- 
lows: Jonathan Clark and some other neighbors had been 
at’a store on some business in the evening, and were all 
ready to go home, when one of them took a candle to 
look for a small bundle that had been laid on a shelf over 
a closet where they kept the powder, and it was supposed 
some snuff of the candle had fallen through a crack of 
the shelf into a keg of powder under it, for instantly the 
whole store was blown up, there being several other kegs 
of powder there of 28 pounds each. The man who had 
the candle was killed, being shockingly mangled and 
torn. When Jonathan Clark first came to himself, he 
found he was in the cellar, and the chimney had fallen on 
him ; but they dug him out, and he came to, and recov- 
ered, but could see only a little with one eye, and this 
little soon became totally dark, so that he could not dis- 
cern whether it was night or day, and has so continued. 
Surely such awful circumstances, in the dispensations of 
an all-wise Providence, must have a deep and important 
lesson of warning or instruction in them. 

A hired girl, named Mary Smith, who lives is this 
family, and has lately been received into membership, 
appears to be a valuable young woman, of a tender spirit 
and improving disposition. This note may encourage 
others of that useful class whose province of labor is 
much confined to the duties of the kitchen, and waiting 
on the family. It may also be well for ministers and 
others traveling in the service of Truth, and to promote 
the welfare of the human family, to be mindful of such, 
and of ali n the useful business and affairs of life. 
A kind look, a kind word, in the gentle, feeling motion 
of Truth, may be of incalculable value to such. 

28th. At two meetings—West Branch in the morn- 
ing and Pleasant Valley in the afternoon. The latter was 
large, and owned by the overshadowing of heavenly 


others i 
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goodness, to the comfort and refreshing of some minds. 

Next day went to Poughkeepsie. Notice had been 
sent on to have a meeting appointed at eleven o'clock. 
But a few busy trading Friends at that place thought it an 
unsuitable time, as it was market day, so had not spread 
the notice. A number of Friends from Oswego, Branch, 
and the Valley, had come to attend the proposed meeting 
at Poughkeepsie, but being thus disappointed, some went 
home, others stayed. Some of our company proposed 
our going on and leaving the town; but I felt for the 
people who had no hand in the contrivance and policy of 
those to whom it was intrusted to spread the notice ; and 
these were chafed in their minds as though conscious of 
defect in their duty. On the whole, I thought it best to 
propose a meeting early in the afternoon. A small com- 
pany attended, but it was satisfactory to retire in the 
quiet, after the morning’s jostle, and I left them with 
more complacency and peace of mind than if no meeting 
had been appointed. Some Friends, I trust, learned a 
lesson that will be remembered to profit. 

30th. Attended meeting at Nine Partners. It wasa 
large gathering of people, but a season of laborious exer- 
cise to me. My soul ‘‘ desired the first ripe fruit,’’ but 
it seemed as if ‘‘there was no cluster to feed’’ upon. 
In endeavoring to dwell with the gift I had some close 
doctrine to communicate to the people. If we ask why 
it is that in large meetings composed principally of 
Friends, the labor in the ministry is often harder than 
among strangers, and even those of other societies? it 
may be that we ourselves may furnish a part, at least, of 
a cause for this. Our expectation and hopes may have 
been formed on a plan of our own choice, to enjoy the 
‘*cluster’’ that cheers and makes a glad heart, when we 
have no right to choose for ourselves at all; and, there- 
fore, the disappointment may be more keenly felt, and, 
without great care, may sink the mind into discourage- 
ment. Again, in many places, Friends may be full-fed 
with preaching, and, therefore, not hungry enough to la- 
bor for their own bread, yet are willing to live and feed on 
the labors of others, provided the ministry suits their 
taste. In such cases, it is no marvel that the livingly 
baptized instrument finds hard work. ‘‘ The full soul 
may loathe the honeycomb, while to the hungry, seeking 
soul even comparatively bitter things may be sweet.’’ 

In the afternoon had a religious opportunity with the 
children at the boarding-school ; and then attended a 
meeting appointed at Howard Tompkin’s. It was com- 
posed of many sorts and conditions of people, and was a 
favored season. Next day was at a large and interesting 
meeting at Crum Elbow, in which the practical doctrines 
of the Christian religion were held up to view, and the 
people invited to the living substance. It was, I hope, at 
least to some present, a memorable opportunity of profit. 
Called at Mark Coffin’s boarding-school, took tea, and 
had a meeting with the children and family. Lodged at 
Paul Upton’s, and the day following was present at a 
large meeting at Stanford, which held till near two o’clock. 
It was attended by several persons who had not before 
been seen at Friends’ meeting, together with a large num- 
ber of Baptists, Methodists, and all the men from a neigh- 
boring factory. It was a good meeting, and among the 
doctrines held forth, the danger of resting in the first be- 
ginnings of a religious life was opened and illustrated by 
reference to the preparatory dispensation of John the 
Baptist, as the beginning of the Gospel of Christ, but 
the perfection of it. The audience was pressingly 


not ne 


exhorted to a continuance and perseverance in the inward 
work and life of the religion of Jesus Christ, to the com- 


plete salvation and sanctification of the soul. Divine 


| wisdom and goodness graciously furnished matter adapted 








to the understanding of the ial so that even the fac- | 


tory men and others were edified and instructed in the 
language in which they were borne. May all praise and 
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| 


glory be ascribed unto Him who was thus mindful of his | 


heritage. 


Dined at Henry Hull’s, and had the company of a | 


large circle of dear friends in the afternooon. 

Eighth month 2. My companion, having a sore eye, 
tarried at John Hull’s, while I went with Henry Hull and 
Sarah, his wife, and other Friends to the Creek meeting. 
On the way called at the house of James and Ruth 
Hallock, who kept a boarding-school for girls. These 
family schools, when properly conducted, are better 
suited for the education of Friends’ children than large 
public boarding-schools. A large assemblage of people 
was gathered at the Creek or Stone meeting-house, but it 
was an exercising season, and it felt to me that more 
faithfulness is wanting among Friends there. The meet- 
ing, however, ended with satisfaction, after which their 
preparative meeting was held. Dined at Paul Upton’s ; 
and after parting with a large circle of Friends in near 
affection, I rode with Henry Hull and wife to Job Peck- 
ham’s, at Little Nine Partners, twelve miles. The coun- 
try here much more hilly and rough than about Stanford. 
Next morning, feeling pensive and lonely, I walked out 
some distance and returned. On our way to meeting we 
called at Nathaniel Meed’s. He had a daughter who was 


at all. She could knit with her left hand, 
a staff or crutch could walk about the house, though very 
crippling. She often had spasms or fits, but was a sen- 
sible, intelligent young woman, of perhaps thirty years 
of age. Two or three years ago, and since being in this 
helpless state, she requested by signs to be admitted into 





PRES. “SHARPL ESS ON FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
UNDER the heading of “Some Quaker Ideas in Education,” Pres. 
Sharpless of Haverford College contributes to Friends’ Review an in- 
teresting discussion of the early idees and plans of the Ackworth 
Friends’ School, in England,—the forerunner of Westtown,—and he 
makes some admirable suggestions as to the right system of education, 

The account of Ackworth School in 1799, given in 
the recent numbers of the Review, was from the pen of 
Thomas Scattergood, who was collecting notes for use, at 
Westtown, then just about opening. The pioneers in 
Quaker education, Dr. Fothergill, Daniel Barclay, and 
their friends, therefore, not only set the standard in Eng- 
land, but profoundly influenced America as well. I think 
one can tell from these notes just what sort of a school 
they had at Ackworth, and anyone who has been at Provi- 
dence or Westtown will see its reproduction here. Many 
of the details even are familiar to Westtown scholars, 
down to within a half century. Who does not remember, 
as one illustration, the multiplicity of officers existing 
among the boys at Westtown, and recall with pleasure 


| the pie distributed to them every Seventh-day morning ? 


| still exists in some places ; 


The general idea was copied still more faithfully. 

Dr. Fothergill not only founded Ackworth; he 
founded also the theory and the practice of Quaker edu- 
cation, which has existed to the present generation, and 
which has done more than 


| any other thing to develop and perpetuate a type of 18th 


membership with Friends, and she was accordingly re- | 


ceived. 
woman. 

The meeting at Little Nine Partners was small. The 
object of my public labor was to show that ‘‘ Godliness 
was profitable unto all things, having the promise of the 
life that is now, and also of that which is to come.’’ But 
my mind obtained little relief from the labor, and re- 
mained closed up in a suffering state. We dined at 
Jephtha Wilbur’s, whose daughter Mary appeared to be a 
meek spirited, precious young woman, and manifested 
her kind attention to us while there. Thence we trav- 
eled over a rough road to Charles Hoag’s, at Northeast, 
where we had a full meeting at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Although a number of the young men on first 


? 


She appeared to be a pious, imptoving young | absolutely from the world and their homes, and perfectly 


; r | century Friends. 
a paralytic, and could not speak nor use her right oe | one generation becomes the conservative idol of the next. 
and with | 


It often happens that the reform of 


Let us examine, with as little bias as we who have been 
all our lives subject to it can, this educational ideal, which 
for a century dominated Quakerism. 

In the first place, I think it was a mistake to plan out 
too closely the lives of the children, and fix all their 
actions by mete and bound. It was undoubtedly a plausi- 
ble theory, that if you separate a lot of boys and girls 


| order their surroundings, you could make almost anything 


| practical. 


of them you would desire. It was plausible, but not 


Could every influence be good, I suppose that 


| results proportionate to expectations would follow; but 


taking their seats behaved lightly, they were very quiet | 


and attentive before meeting closed. I had a free, open 


time on various important subjects that opened before my | 


view, especially the duty and happiness of remembering 
our Creator in the days of youth—the necessity of early 
dedication—the improvement of time, its uncertainty, 
and the need of all diligence in endeavoring to live the 
life of the righteous, 
end may be like theirs. 
season not soon to be forgotten. To heaven be the praise. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


WE cannot describe the natural history of the soul, 
but we know it is Divine, I cannot tell of these wonder- 
ful qualities which house to-day in this mental home, shall 
ever reassemble in equal activity in a similar frame, or 


. | away a rock. 
in order that our death and latter | ‘r 


I trust to some minds it was a | great men. 


| the best results can only be obtained when the gravest of 


whether they have before had a natural history like that | 


of this body you see before you; but this one thing I 
know, that these qualities did not now begin to exist, 
cannot be sick with my sickness, nor buried in any grave ; 
but that they circulate through the Universe; before the 
world was they were.—Zmerson. 


one most potent influence could not be controlled. Shut 
out the world you could in a quiet Yorkshire village. 
Find wholesome masters and mistresses you might or you 
might not, but you could not manage arbitrarily that 
strongest factor of all, the influence of the scholars on 
each other. No stringent regulations could do more than 
secure outward decorum, and not always that, as Ack- 
worth experience within a decade of its founding showed. 
The institution became largely lawlesss, in spite of all 
that the wit of man could devise in the way of mechan- 
ism of monitors and penalties. You can only make this 
factor wholesome by an overpowering influence of right- 
eous teachers and governors ; and the necessity to watch 
and punish and enforce a detailed code of restrictions, 
fritters away influence, as certainly as dropping wears 
So in reality the early Friends were wrong. 
rheir system might succeed in spite of the faults, under 
With such men all things are possible ; but 


all sources of good or evil, the temper and influence of 
the scholars themselves, goes out loyally and earnestly 
and spontaneously for what is right. In saying this, let 
us not unduly depreciate machinery. Some of it is 
necessary, the more the younger the scholars, but it will 
fail at critical moments, and the only sure resource is a 
spirit of righteousness and mutual trust and respect for 
wise authority. 


Rousseau was writing his ‘‘Emile’’ about this time. He 


was the moral opposite of Dr. Fothergill, and probably 
the Doctor would have shunned him as he would poison, 
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but he might with profit have read: ‘‘ You would stupefy 
the child if you were constantly directing him, ‘ Come 
here! Go there! Stop! Do this! Don’t do that!’ If your 
head always directs his arms his own head becomes useless 
to him.’’ Had the doctor had some practical experience 
with children he would probably have himself felt the 
necessity to develop self-reliance as well as obedience, 
self-control as well as external control, as necessary ele- 
ments of a strong and useful man. Had he lived he 
would have seen it, we cannot doubt 

Then these Friends fastened on the Society the board- 
ing-school idea as opposed to the day-school, and the 
large boarding school as opposed to the community of 
small ones. In the first of these I think we are fortunate, 
and I should regret to see the idea disappear. I am con- 
scious of the advantages of the combination of home 
and day-school life, but I think they are overweighed by 
the greater degree of self-management, the adaptibility to 
circumstances, the foretaste of the greater life to follow 
gained in this miniature world. The boy and probably 
the girl learns more of self-reliance, gets more intimately 
acquainted with his fellows, and secures more certainly 
the stamp of the school. A _ boarding-school boy or girl 
is a definite product, each school with its own. A more 
vigorous and hardy character has encouragement for de- 
velopment, and social training may be gained in a way 
not to detract from intellectual duties. The boy learns 
himself as he never did before. A great intellect and 
Christian character combined in a master, tell for more 
than they possible can in a day-school. On the other 
hand, a bad boarding-school, under weak and character- 
less masters, where evil becomes dominant, is of all places 
the worst place in the world. A man of brains without 
force may have a place in a day-school, but the ideal 
boarding-school master must be a man of power, who knows 
childhood and can control it; a man of feeling, who can 
sympathize with it; a man of tact and perception, who 
is acceptable to it. With such great-souled men there 
are vastly more possibilities for life and for eternity. If 
our boarding-school system has created in some cases 
commonplace and nerveless men and women, the difficulty 
lies not with the system but with the men who have man- 
aged it,—-the committee who have selected docile and 
harmless teachers, rather than forceful and thinking ones. 
But the system lives through all, and occasionally the 
right man gets into it, and results follow. 

And finally, the Friends of last century fixed upon 
the Society the idea that schools were created in a very 
large degree to look after the moral and religious develop 
ment of the children; to give, as we have crystallized 
the idea, ‘‘a guarded religious education.’’ I have 
already indicated that their methods of securing this idea, 
were, some of them, from their inexperience, probably 
wrong, but after all the idea in itself is our great inherit- 
ance from them. The guards may be variously applied, 
wisely or unwisely ; the religious training may be posi- 
tively judicious, or negatively harmless, or even actually 
misleading and injurious. But while the intention lives 
and thrives, sometimes some people succeed in grasping 
the right plan, and if we are willing to learn from our 
failures to abandon schemes which do not produce results, 
the grand vitality of the principle will carry us through. 
A ‘* guarded ’’ education means one where the influences 
to which children are exposed are sifted, and the good 
applied and the bad excluded. We may have been more 
successful in the latter operation than in the former, but 
we shall not always be, and men of stalwart morality will 
more and more come from our schools. A “religious’’ 
education means one where instruction a@éout religion is 
given without timidity, and where the conditions are 


created which our Heavenly Father will bless, in planting 
and nurturing the divine seed of the kingdom. 

In the face of these things, all mental training is sub- 
ordinate ; so have said all true Friends in all ages, and if 
sometimes the overpowering concerns of committees most 
tenderly cherished, eagerly desired, and unselfishly sought, 
have not achieved proportionate results, owing to the 
feeble instruments and unavailable machinery through 
which they have worked, yet it is a matter of no slight 
advantage that the idea of a ‘‘ guarded religious educa- 
tion ’’ exists unimpaired as it did in the days of its first 
great expounder, Dr. Fothergill. IsAAC SHARPLESS. 


Haverford College, First month 24, 1894. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 10.—THIRD MONTH 11, 1894. 
JESUS’ DISCOURSE TO THE MULTITUDE IN THE SYNA- 
GOGUE AT CAPERNAUM. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto eternal life.—John 6: 27. 
Scripture Reading: John 6: 
Home Readings: Matt. 14: 

TEACHING. 

Jesus was not working for popularity, but for the up- 
lifting of mankind, therefore he called the attention of 
the multitude to the unworthy motive that was actuating 
them to follow him. Were he to appear among the chil- 
dren of men to-day, to how many of us would he have to 
say the same thing—that we are following after him not 
because of the many evidences that his teaching was from 
Divine authority, not because we are striving to become 
like him who ever sought to do his Father's will,—but for 
some far less worthy motive, which keeps us luke-warm 
and permits us to drift with the tide of circumstances. 

Are we not often found at the First-day school or 
meeting because we feel it to be a duty, or because we 
think others expect it of us, or for the social attractions, 
or to obtain a social standing in society, instead of be- 
cause we love to learn of him who taught as never man 
taught, and that we may cultivate in ourselves a noble 
character, and do the will of God ? 

If we come from an unworthy motive we shall receive 
a certain kind of satisfaction, just such a reward as we 
might rightly expect,—the praise of the world, tempor- 
ary pleasure, etc.—comparable to the meat which perish- 
eth; but if we come because we recognize in Jesus a 
teacher sent of God, and we strive to understand and 
apply to our own lives the principles which he taught and 
exemplified in his, we shall indeed receive the ‘‘ bread 
of life’’ which abideth unto eternal life, and sustains and 
nourishes our spiritual natures. 

Many of us know, either from experience or observa- 
tion, what it is to have one’sspiritual strength exhausted. 
The sun will shine as brightly, and nature offer to us her 
manifold delights, but we shall not care for them, and 
existence itself may become a burden; but if we have 
this true bread of life aibding in us, which Jesus gave to 
the world in such abundance, and which the Father is 
still daily giving to his obedient children, the sun may 
darken and the winter of life surround us, yet we shall be 
sustained and upheld. 

Again they query: ‘* What shall we do in order that 
we may also work the works of God,’’—and Jesus seeks 
to show them that the first thing to be done is to believe 
on him as the exponent of the teachings which they recog- 
nize from the witness implanted in their own souls to be true 

With the same outwardness which had so long charac- 
terized them, and in accordance with the spirit of the 
times, which long after this continued to try the doctrine 
which men preached by physical torture of the one who 


26-40. 


22-36; Mark 6: 45-56; John 6: 15-25. 





proclaimed it, that the God or gods whom they served 
might miraculously deliver them, they asked for a sign, 
justifying themselves by calling his attention to the send- 
ing of the ‘*‘ manna”’ in the time of their fathers. 

Well knowing the futility of making a plain statement 
to minds so darkened by superstition and wilful blind- 
ness, he gives them food for thought in figurative lan- 
guage which they would come to understand as they were 
sincere in seeking knowledge and able to understand it. 

He first states that the true bread of heaven comes 
from the Father and from him alone, and that it brings 
life into the world. It was plainly not outward life to 
which he referred, for all who stood before him held that 
incommon. He disclaims his abilily to give this bread, 
and says that it can only be received by those who come 
in the spirit of the Father,—the spirit of love and sincer- 
ity,—and that such will be led to come to him, and he 
will in no wise cast them out, for it was his will to do the 
will of God, and to labor ever as the way was prepared 
for him to do so. 

He did not mean that every one who beheld him in 
the outward would have everlasting life ; but all those who 
saw in him the exponent of the attributes of God, who 
saw in-his character and life a revelation of the Father, 
would follow him and believe in him in the sense that 
they would strive to grow more and more like him, and 
thus they would become filled with that life which can 
never perish, neither in this world nor in the world to come. 

Let us examine our hearts and see if our motive is 
such as to insure unto us the promised bread of life, and 
if we find that we are influenced by some unworthy desire, 
let us seek with all diligence to turn unto him in sincerity 
and truth, and he will lead and guide us as He did those 
of old. 


LESSON NOTES, 

After the feeding of the five thousand near Bethsaida 

Julius, some of the multitude remained until the morrow ; 
then seeing that all the boats save one had gone and that 
Jesus and his disciples did not enter into it, they took the 
boats which had crossed from Tiberias and ‘‘ came to 
Capernaum seeking Jesus.”’ ‘The modern town of 
Tabariveh,’’ says Captain Wilson, ‘‘ occupies only a small 
portion of the ground covered by the ancient Tiberias. 
A small church, and a mosque half in ruins, with its 
courtyard and fountain, are the only buildings which at- 
tract attention ; but lying about may still be seen some 
traces of the grandeur of the ancient city—here a magni- 
ficent block of polished granite from upper Egypt, cut 
into a basin six feet four inches in diameter, there a hunt- 
ing scene carved on the surface of a hard black lintel of ba- 
salt.’’ ‘* The White Synagogue at Capernaum,’’ says the 
same writer, ‘‘ must once have been a conspicuous object, 
standing out from the dark basaltic background, it is now 
nearly level with the surface and its capitals and columns 
have been for the most part carried away or turned into 
lime. The original building is seventy-four feet nine 
inches long, by fifty-six feet nine inches wide. 
If Tell Hum be Capernaum, as we believe it to be, this is 
without doubt the synagogue built by the Roman centur- 
ion ; (Luke 7; 4, 5). It wasin this building that our 
Lord gave the well-known discourse in John 6, and it 
was not without a certain strange feeling that on turning 
over a large block we found the fot of manna engraved on 
its face, and remembered ’the words, ‘I am that bread of 
life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and are dead.’’’ In the study of the sixth chapter 
of John it may be noticed that in verses 26 to 40 Jesus 
addressed the multitude ; 43 to 58 is to the leading Jews, 
and 61 to 65 to the disciples. 


’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Jourral 
DANIEL NEALL. 

WITHIN a few weeks there has passed from this life a 
member of our Society whese character and career war- 
rant more than a passing notice, both because of his char- 
acteristics as aman and because he was prominently iden- 
tified with a notable period of American history. The 
name at the head of this article has been worthily borne 
by father and son, and has been well and honorably known 
to three generations. 

Daniel Neall, the elder, died Fourth month 15, 1846, 
in the 63d year of his age. An article in a Philadelphia 
paper of Fourth month 2 3, 1846, after paying a just trib- 
ute to his character and life, closes as follows : 


“The following notice from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER is so 


just a testimony to the worth of his general character, that we cannot 
torbear copying it: 
*** Daniel Neall is a name associated with many of the noblest at- 


' tributes of our nature,and the announcement of his departure will 


bring sorrow to many hearts. 

‘** He was a man possessing unusual force of character; he had a 
vigorous mind, clear judgment, enlarged and chastened benevolence, 
unbending firmness, and unimpeachable integrity. Few have given 
higher evidence of being true to themselves, of occupying the talents 
committed to them, and acting with fidelity the part assigned them by 
ar. All-wise Creator. 

*** Deeply imbued with the principles of Christianity, and having 
himself passed through the valley of affliction, his sympathies knew 
no bounds; where suffering existed his heart was ever ready to feel 
and, if prudence warranted, his hand was open to bestow. 

*«* Born and educated in the midst of slavery, he regarded the sys- 
tem with unmixed abhorrence,and devoted much of 
means in endeavors for its overthrow. 

‘ The colored race found in him a steady friend and an earnest 
advocate. He labored much to secure them their rights, and one of 
the last acts of his life was an effort to diminish the unchristian preju- 
dice which so cruelly afflicts them. 

“At the time of his decease, and for many years previously, he 
filled the station of overseer in the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Cherry street; and the faithfulness with which he 
exercised his peculiar qualifications for that station will leave an endur- 
ing impression behind him. 

‘«* Industrious and self-relying, he attained a high emirence in his 
worldly profession, and was blessed with means for extended benefi- 
cence. How he exercised his stewardship over these, many grateful 
hearts can testify. But adversity and prosperity found him alike unos- 
tentatious and dignified; regardless of the frivolities of life, and ever 
ready to appreciate its obligations, plainness and simplicity marked his 
character in a striking degree. Having his example before us, while 
our hearts are filled with sorrow for our loss, let us bear in mind that— 

««* He mourns the dead, who lives as they desire.’ ”’ 


his time and 


The subject of this sketch, Daniel Neall, the younger, 
just dead at the age of 78 years, has been little known to 
the younger people of the present time, both because of 
his extremely retiring and sensitive disposition, and be- 
cause he has been in feeble health fora number of years, 
and for the last few years of his life has been confined to 
his home and prevented from any active participation in 
affairs. But the remembrance of what his life has been, 
and especially of his share in the affairs of the time that 
tried men’s souls, calls, in the estimation of his friends, 
for some recognition of the value of his life and labors 
in the columns of the journal of the Society. 

While his whole active life was spent in doing good, 
his distinctive labor—that to which he devoted the | best 
years of his youth and mature manhood—was the anti- 
slavery struggle of a generation ago, into which his father 
initiated him, and to which that father gave his life, pass- 
ing away before witnessing the glorious fruition of the 
labors in which he had so prominently shared. 

It was not required of the son that his whole life 
should be given to the struggle, for the fiery period of 
American slavery passed while he was still a young man, 
and by the time he came to middle age the whole system 
of iniquity went down in the throes of civil war. There 


was not, therefore, the demand upon him for the same 





life-long devotion to the cause which was made upon his ws 


father, but he amply proved that he was of the same fibre 
and of the stuff out of which heroes and martyrs are 
made. 

When quite a youth he attended with his father the 
convention in Harrisburg which organized the Pennsyl- 
vania Anti Slavery Society in 1835, and thenceforth de- 
voted himself to the work of abolition with all the force 
and enthusiasm of his nature. At the time of the burn- 
ing of Pennsylvania Hall in 1837, his father presided 
over the meeting, and the son, barely of age, was among 
the most active of the interested workers. I copy again 
from the same newspaper article : 

“ Few who witnessed it have forgotten that memorable night when 
Pennsylvania Hall was crowded with eager spectators, listening to the 
eloquent friends of freedom, who dared to advocate the cause of the 
slave amidst the frantic shoutings of a mob who were thirsting for their 
blood. Nor can they have forgotten the calm serenity, the dignified 
self pases ssion with which Daniel Neal! presided over the assembly on 
that thrilling occasion. On being privately advised of the manner in 

which the house was surrounded, of the imminent danger in which the 
audience was placed, and earnestly entreated to adjourn the meeting, 
his noble reply was, that the right to hold the meeting was undoubted, 
and that if the people would remain, he would not adjourn it, though 
the rioters should enter the hall and offer him personal violence. This 
decision, no doubt, saved many lives, and it may be taken as a fair 
illustration of the good judgment, unwavering firmness, and unhesitat 
ing adherence to principle, which distinguished him through life.’ 

I have also by me as I write a thrilling account of the 
burning of the hall, in the hand-writing of Daniel Neall, 
the younger, which want of space forbids copying. 

Chose stirring times of trial and persecution devel- 
oped young men as they cannot be developed in times of 
ease and quiet, and Daniel Neall became a strong man 
and a power in the cause at an early age. 

lhe executive chief officer in the righteous crusade 
against human slavery was William Lloyd Garrison ; its 
distinctive orator was Wendell Phillips, perhaps the great- 
est orator of the century when he spoke on the one sub- 
ject for which he seemed divinely commissioned, and 
which touched his lips with fire; the poet of the cause was 
our own Whittier. Northern State locai friends 
gave their lives to the self- 
combatting the giant evil of the 
In Pennsylvania especially many members of the 
Society of Friends were among the most active and con- 
secrated of the workers. Of such a band it would seem 
almost invidious to single out any for special mention, 
but Lucretia Mott and Daniel Neall,—both now historic 
names,—were conspicuous in the company of 
ers in the vineyard. 


In every 
of the cause sprang up and 
sacrificing work of 
epoch. 


noble labor- 


The late Daniel Neall took an active part in the events 
of those stirring times and in every phase of the anti- 
Slavery movement during the twenty-five years which in- 
tervened between formation of the Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1835, and the time when the intense feeling 
flamed into « ivil war in 1861. The young people of the 
present day whatever of the intensity 
of the feel nor of the fiery trials through 
orkers for God and his down-trodden 
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those ante bellum days, 
incident which occurred in 
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A few weeks safaeeis some of the participants called 
at his home and craved pardon for their most unworthy 
action. What result the exhibition of such a truly Christ- 
like spirit may have had upon the lives of some, can only 
be conjectured, but it is certain that the influence of such 
a spirit can never be wholly effaced. 

Through all the trying times referred to, the subject 
of this sketch was one of the most enthusiastic, one of the 
most earnest, one of the most devoted of the consecrated 
workers, and for the quarter of a century referred to, 
everything in his life was subordinaied to the holy cause 
he had espoused,—ambition, worldly preferment, wealth, 
social enjoyment,—all were cast aside that he might aid in 
the cause of the slave. But even in the days when so 
great a cause and so great a need called him, he was not 
insensible to other calls, for then, as always since, he was 
interested and active so far as strength was given him in 
every good cause. His instincts were to help everything 
that needed help ; to be on the side of the weak ; to re- 
lieve distress ; ‘* to clothe the naked ; to feed the hungry ; 
to visit the sick and in prison.’’ His nature was a singu- 
larly loveable one, full of sweetness, gentleness, and love 
for all mankind. Those who were favored with his friend- 
ship will always remember it as a blessing, and no one 
who was ever intimately associated with him failed to be 
elevated and made better by the contact. 

But while gentleness and love were his ruling charac- 
teristics, those who knew him well can never forget how 
he would be filled with wrath and righteous indignation 
at all evil, and how he would flame and glow with a fiery 
fervor at the knowledge of wrong-doing. I have seen him 
at times when in his usual gentle and loveable mood trans- 
fo-med in a moment, like one of the prophets of old, into a 
of wrath and fiery indignation, at some narrative of spirit 
wrong-doing or injustice. 

For everything good he hada glorious and contagious 
enthusiasm—for everything wrong his wrath was terrible. 
But it was the wrong not the doer he condemned. ‘‘ Like 
the great Apostle preaching Christ, he knew only Human- 
ity and Humanity crucified.’’ 

During that portion of his life succeeding the down 
fall of human Slavery, while always interested in every 
good cause and desirous to aid therein, it seemed as 
though the work of his life had been accomplished, and 
his after years were spent in the quiet practice of his pro- 
fession, in the constant relief and alleviation of human 
suffering, and in the doing of little acts of kindness to 
brighten the pathway of his fellow travelers. These deeds 
of mercy and beneficence will never be known but by the 
separate recipients, but they were so many that his life 
may be said, after his great mission had been accom- 
plished of ‘‘ undoing the heavy burden and letting the 
oppressed go free,’’ to have been devoted to deeds of 
charity, of kindness, and of Christian love to his fellows. 

His intimacy with Whittier, and the great and loving 
regard felt for him by the sweet-spirited and spiritually- 
minded poet, are among the striking testimonies to his 
worth. I well remember a visit made in 1885 by Dillwyn 
Parrish, Daniel Neall, and myself, to the poet at his 
Amesbury home, and how much I was impressed with the 
loving intercourse between the three men. With Daniel 
Neall in particular, the feeling seemed to be that of an 
elder to a younger and dearly beloved brother. When 
the time came to part after a two days’ visit, all three real- 
ized that the parting was for this life, and it was too sol- 
emn and impressive to be described. With the death of 
Daniel Neall that loving trio has been reunited. 

It may well be added that concerning this tribute to 
a worthy and widely known Friend, he would himself 
say, if he could speak, that the testimonial should be 
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shared by many other faithful ead aves workers of a 
generation now almost wholly gone, and he would od 
right. However, all true disciples cannot be named in 
human annals, but it is nevertheless a fact that ‘* the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.’’ And 


it is eminently fitting that these true words should be | 


placed on record of a leading and representative worker, — 
at once a lion-hearted and sweet spirited man,—one of 
the few late survivors of that heroic and historic struggle 
which like a mountain from the plain, looms up in greater 
proportions as the distance greatens and the years go by 
and which will be forever memorable. 

The words of Whittier addressed to the father nearly 
fifty years ago, are equally applicable to the son, who has 
worthily worn during a long life the mantle bequeathed 
by the father. 


DANIEL NEALL. 
I, 


Friend of the Slave, and yet the friend of all ; 
Lover of peace, yet ever foremost when 
The need of battling Freedom called for men 
To plant the banner on the outer wall ; 
Gentle and kindly, ever at distress 
Melted to more than woman’s tenderness, 
- Yet firm and steadfast, at his duty’s post 
Fronting the violence of a maddened host, 
Like some gray rock from which the waves are tossed ! 
Knowing his deeds of love, men questioned not 
The faith of one whose walk and word were right,— 
Who tranquilly in Life’s great task-field wrought, 
And, side by side with evil, scarcely caught 
A stain upon his pilgrim garb of white : 
Prompt to redress another's wrong, his own 
Leaving to Time and Truth and Penitence alone. 


II. 


Such was our friend. Formed on the good old plan, 

A true and brave and downright honest man! 

He blew no trumpet in the market-place, 

Nor in the church with hypocritic face 

Supplied with cant the lack of Christian grace ; 

Loathing pretense, he did with cheerful will 

What others talked of while their hands were still ; 

And, while “ Lord, Lord!’’ the pious tyrants cried, 

Who, in the poor, their Master crucified, 

His daily prayer, far better understood 

In acts and words, was simply doing good. 

So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 

That, by his loss alone we know its worth, 

And feel how true a man has walked with us on earth. 

Isaac H. CLOTHIER. 

Wynnewood, Pa., Second month 25, 1894. 


A HEARTFELT smile, a gentle tone, 
A thoughtful word, a tender touch, 
A passing act of kindness done, 
’Tis all, but it is much. 
These are not things to win applause ; 
No earthly fame availeth such ; 
But surely by the heavenly laws 


They are accounted much. —Anon. 





A MAN should always have this rule in readiness: To 
change thy opinion, if there is any one at hand to set 
thee right and move thee from any opinion; but this 
change of opinion must proceed only from a certain per- 
suasion as of what is just or of common advantage or the 
like, not because it appears pleasant or brings reputation. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


Love was the inspiration of Christ’s life. From _ be- 
ginning to end the problem with him was always, not 
how much he might get out of humanity, nor how he 


could hold an even balance with mankind, but how much 
he could pour out of himself into the hearts and lives of 
others. — Selected. 
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LETT ERS TO ABSENT : MEMBE RS. 
| THE following letter has been sent out by Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, N, J. 
To our Absent Members : 
As we gather from time to time in our meetings for 
worship or for discipline, our hearts go out to you, who, 


| although circumstances have removed you from among us, 


are still members of our household of faith. 

The query sometimes arises in our hearts, How is it 
with our absent ones? Although they may be far re- 
moved from Friendly associations, are they keeping the 
faith? Are they letting their light shine, so that those 
who come within the circle of its radiance may feel its 
influence, and realize that they are ‘‘ Children of the 
Light’’? We believe there are many anxious hearts 
along our pathways who would gladly receive, and find 
peace in the simple truths by which we, as a Society, pro- 
fess to walk. 

We feel that you have sorrowed with us, as from time 
to time during the past year the news has reached you 
that another and still another of the faithful ones of our 
little meeting have been called to lay down their work 
here and come up higher. As you sorrowed with us in 
our sorrows, we now ask you to rejoice e with us that strong 
hearts and willing hands are coming forward to take up 
the work and carry it on under our Master’s directions, 
and in His name. 

About a year ago it was deemed best to change the 
time of holding our monthly meeting from Fourth-day to 
First-day, that we might have the coéperation of a larger 
number of our members, who were prevented by business 
engagements fron attending on Fourth-day ; and also to 
hold the meetings in joint session. ‘The changes have 
proven very satisfactory, and we have come to feel a life 
and strength in our midst that we had scarcely suspected 
before. A large committee, embracing most of our 
middle-aged and young members, has been appointed to 
further the philanthropic work of the Society, taking up 
the different subjects as way opens. ‘The abolition of the 
death penalty has already claimed its attention, and a 
petition has been sent to the New Jersey Legislature and 
also to the United States Congress to add our influence, if 
may be, in bringing about the desired end. The com- 
mittee has also rendered some assistance to the colored 
schools of South Carolina. These schools, which are 
under the care of Friends, are in great need, owing to the 
destitution wrought by the storms of the past summer, 
and to the present financial troubles. 

The Monthly Meeting has also appointed a smaller 
Committee on social duty, to have a care of absent mem- 
bers—those who are non-resident as well as those who are 
unable to attend meeting on account of physical in- 
firmities. 

It is one of the blessed privileges of our religious pro- 
fession, that no matter where we may be, we are not de- 
prived of the requisites of true spiritual worship, for 
have we not within us a Divine Teacher and Spiritual 
Adviser, with whom we may hold sweet communion, and 
from whom we may receive a Divine benediction. Dear 
friends, as we say to you farewell, we ask that although 
absent in person, you will frequently mingle with us in 
spirit, and may we all feel that renewal of strength that 
is promised to those who wait upon the Lord. 

Signed, in behalf of the Rahway and 
Monthly ore 


Plainfield 


Geo. D. HaALiock, Clerk. 
MarGareET F. Valt, Assistant Clerk. 
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AGREEMENT TO WALK TOGETHER. 
A TEXT of Scripture, cited sometimes to prove the need 
of doctrinal uniformity in religious bodies, is found in the 
third verse of the third chapter of Amos: 
“ Can two walk together except they be agreed ? 
And, as 


Is too often 


the case in the application of texts, 
it Is em} 


loyed to prove far more than the sense of it war- 
rants. It is 


tri 
very (tr 


ie that two—or more—cannot walk 


together unless they- agree in some measure. But how 


far? Suppose their agreement covers the essential point 
only, that of walking together? Suppose they agree, in 


all sincerity of heart, to walk together, iw Jove? Sup- 
pose, then, that strength from above is given them to do so ? 

Under these circumstances, it cannot be doubted that 
those who so agree may have one another’s companion- 
ship 


one 


They may go forward together. They may form 


. s 
nhock, one company 


They may bear a common 
name Chey may be Friends, Presbyterians, Churchmen, 
or other. The consent to walk together, the striving to 
do so in love, and the reception of divine help to carry 
out these endeavors will secure that degree of unity of 
feeling which will preserve unity of the body. 

But there is, of course, sormething back of the ‘‘ agree- 
ment’’ to ‘‘ walk together.’’ There must be a reason 
why the two or more should desire one another’s com- 
pany. And undoubtedly this presupposes some commu- 
' feeling, of conviction, of aspiration, of effort. 
Id not expect that those who see, in religious 

nN Opposite stand-points should desire to form 
flock 


one Naturally, they would not agree even to walk 


together There must be some common ground, some 


broad ground, some conception of essential truth, on 
hich the bond of agreement may be formed. 

And if this exists, what more is either requisite or 
possible? To ‘see eye to eye’’ has been found, by the 
The 
makes vast di- 


concl experience of mankind, not possible. 


ersity of mind and circumstance 
of view No company, however small, who 


have ever been able to maintain 
pinion. Even the attempt to do 
»nfusion of tongue and distrac- 

\t this point and that, upon this ques- 
t, some have broken away,—now individuals, 
umbers. The Church of Rome, with 

held its great army together, and 

le effort to do so is a history which, 


Gin 
ron 


r another, trom 


the days of the Coun- 


7 
s 


must cause alike sorrow, pity, 


It must agree to 


love. 


agree,—yes 


agree to walk in It must 


With these it may realize 
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the state unto which Paul exhorted; it may, indeed, 
‘*keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds of love.’’ 
And no more than this can it hope to do; no more than 
this need it ever wish to do. 


A CORRESPONDENT referring to the editorial in INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Second month 10 on ‘‘Prepara- 
tion for Social Worship,’’ asys : ‘* It seems to me to touch 
I wish we might all heed it. I believe 


there are few weeks pass in which most of us do not re- 


a vital point. 


ceive some new view of truth, in which there is not some 
sentiment which impresses us and serves as a fresh inspira- 
tion in our lives. | think if these were given expression to 
in our meetings often times we would find that what has 
helped us might help others also. Not that these should 
be sought for necessarily with that end in view, but the 
spontaneous expression of other hearts helps.’’ 


BIRTHS. 


HAIGHT.—At Sparta, Oatario, Second month 5, 1894, to Edgar 
and Amelia S. Haight, a son, who is named Samuel H. 


LEEDOM.—At Ambler, Montgomery county, Pa., First month 11, 
1894, to Daniel M. and Ella A. Leedom, a son, who is named 
Daniel M., Jr. 


WEBSTER.—At Mankato, »linnesota, Second month 12, 1894, to 
I. D. and Anna J. Webster, a daughter, who is named Dorothy. 


MARRIAGES. 
RICHARDS—TAGGART.—By Friends’ ceremony, in the pres- 
ence of Mayor Stuart, of the city of Philadelphia, Second month 21, 
1894, Carroll B. Richards, and Esther, daughter of the late Austin L. 
and Sarah Taggart, all of Montgomery county, Pa. 
STYER—DARLINGTON.—At the residence of Jared Darling- 
ton, Darling, Pa., Second month 21, 1894, under the care of Provi- 
dence Monthly Meeting of Friends, T. Walter Styer, of Concordville, 
Pa., and Anna S. Darlington, of Media, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

CONARD.—At Sharon Hill, Delaware county, Pa 
month 27, 1894, Samuel Conard, in the 64th year of 
teemed member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

[From 1852 to 1887 he was of the firm of Cooper and Conard, in 
the dry goods business at Nin h and Market streets, in this city. He 
had been in poor health for several years. A notice in the Philadelphia 
Ledger presents these details : ‘“* He was born in Lancaster county, Pa., 
in 1830, where he resided with his father,a prosperous farmer, till 
about 18 years of age, when he went to a boarding-school at West 
Grove, taught by Thomas Conard. He then went to the Benjamin 
Hallowell School, at Alexandria, Va., where he completed his course, 
and afterwards became an instructor in one of the English branches at 
the school. He remained in this position two years, when he came to 
Philadelphia and was appointed Principal of the Friends’ Central 
School, located at that time at Fifth and Cherry streets. It was while 
in this position that Isaac Cooper, a cousin and a boyhood companion, 
proposed that they go into business together, and about 1852 they bought 
out the retail dry goods store at Ninth and Market streets, then belong- 
ing to Samuel H. Case. He was always respected among his acquaint- 
ances as aman of the highest business integrity, and was greatly be- 
loved by the employés of his store. ] 


.. Second month 
his age; an es- 


CRANSTON.—At his late residence, 2421 North College avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Second month 6, 1894, Samuel Cranston, in his 85th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Calmly and peacefully he passed away, which seemed a true indi- 
cation of the life he has lived, and we trust has entered into rest. 

FELL.—In Philadelphia, Second month 19, 1894, John D. Fell. 
Interment at Fair Hill. 

GILLINGHAM.—In Philadelphia, Second month 22, 1894, 
Frances, daughter of the late Joseph and Rebecca H. Gillingham. 


MATHER.—On Fourth-day, Second month 22, 1894, at Quaker- 
town, Pa., Hannah Mather, in her 95th year. 


MILLER.—At Woodside, Md., Second month 18, 1894, Guion 
Miller, Jr., son of Guion and Annie Tylor Miller, aged 2 years and 2 
months ; also, on the 26th of Second month, 1894, Margaret, oniy re- 
maining child of the above, aged 3 years and 11 months. 
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“THE FRIENDS | 


Our friend Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, } 
following interesting letter, recently received by him, * from one, who 
although not a member is very much of a Friend.” Though written 
as & private communication, its matter is of general interest to Friends, 
and it will be read, we are sure, with attention. 

My Dear FRIEND : 

Your letter and the report of the Chicago meeting of 
Friends have both reached us. 
pleasure ; the latter was for our profit. We read 
pamphlet from cover to cover, and then had it bound for 
future reference. 

I prize very highly the simple, manly declaration [in 
the essay of views of Friends] ; it seems to me to con- 
vey a truth vouchsafed to but few, and yet more or less 
believed in by all thinking beings. But there is one 
question that I want to ask: Wherein does the Light 
given unto man differ from what we often call conscience ? 
Is it identical with conscience, using the latter term in 
the broadest sense? or would you say (as I suspect you 
will), that conscience is but the prompting or outward ex- 
pression of that /uner Light ? If so, do you accept the 
corollary that not all men have the same Light, or the 
same amount of it? I think I know your answer, but I 
want to know directly if I am one with you. 

The long report of Dr. Magill is the summary of a 
noble work, and doubtless carried on for the most part 
under great difficulties. But there is something almost 
pathetic to me about it when I think of it all inall. To 


AS E DUC ATORS. 


think of such a long list of schools only half supported, half 


equipped, and manned by half-trained teachers! It is 
really disappointing when you allow yourself a glimpse at 
the other side! Of course I know that they have sprung 
up in a new country and among a people not wholly 
wealthy, and have responded to local needs. But it does 
seem to me that you good people who have been born and 


reared ig the faith are not sensible to the great wealth of 


your inheritance, and especially are you blind to the im- 
mense educational field that is yours by right. 

What with all the strength that comes from a society 
with a common aim; from the impulse that arises from 
religious zeal; what with the unanimous support of a 
laity always intelligent, you should have a school system 
the marvel and despair of the world! But have you? 
I feel that you must sorrowfully answer, ‘‘ No: we are far 
in the rear.’’ Dr. Magill hits the nail on the head when 
he says the greatest need is for skiled teachers, but he 
himself doesn’t go half far enough. I thank God that 
you have now Swarthmore College toaid you; but every 
year you should be sending two or three or half a dozen 
of her best graduates to other American and foreign uni- 
versities,— pledged to the great work of teaching (1) in 
Friends’ schools, if possible; and (2) in whatever position 
God sees fit to place them. 

I says ‘‘ teaching’’ first of all, because herein lies, I 
am sure, the greatest work forthe Society. You are able 
to include all the good results of the best denominational 
schools of any sect, and to these to add the true educa- 
tional aim in its best and truest form. 

The public school system, which is supported by all 
classes and is intended to teach only that which will offend 
none, is narrowly hemmed about; the denominational 
schools, while they escape the results of political and so 
cial strife, are bound to inculcate tenets which must be 
taught to be believed. 

The Friends have a mission higher than either ; they 
rely, or should rely, on the ripest fruits of schojorship for 
their substance and on the highest ideals of manhood and 
womanhood for the means; they have no creed whose 
dogma must be taught at all hazards, and no juggling 


N. Y., sends us the | 


| duty that lies next to you. 


The first gave us great | 
the | 


| with sf diene facts of life necessary to keep pace in 


the community. 

They are free to serve man as men, believing that it 
the service be acceptable God will cause his Light to en- 
kindle every soul touched by it. Why even you, my 
good Friend Haviland, I dare say, are overlooking the 
Limagine that you are work- 
ing many a weary hour and spoiling lots of good white 
paper in the attempt to convince a body of politicians of 
the wisdom of abolishing capital punishment in New 
York, and yet have you spent ome hour in arranging any 
form of instruction on this important subject for the 
pupils of Chappaqua Mountain Institute? Answer me 
this! Yes, my good Friends, you forget that ‘‘as the 
twig is bent so is the tree inclined.’’ The Jesuits have 
done a good service to the world in that they have taught 
us that whoever has the child has the man. 

To be sure, you may succeed some day in showing 
Tammany Hall that it will be to its advantage to do away 
with the death penalty ; but that is of small consequence 
as compared with the thorough grounding of true humani- 


| tarian and Christian principles in the hearts of hundreds 


of young people and through them enriching the lives 
of thousands whom the present generation does not know, 
and so, it seems to me, with all your society movements, 
there is. not one but could be furthered to a greater extent 


| and with better results for posterity if done through the 


schools than in any other way; or better yet, if the 


| energy and expense could be divided between the schools 


and your present fields, 1am sure the next generation 


| would see the value of the move. 


Let me put it still another way. You all have faith 
in education ; but thus far you are content with supplying 


| a little gloss and passing it off under the strange delusion 
| that you are dealing in pure metal. 
| directly and unwittingly you have been fostering a decep- 


I contend that zn- 


tion, but all the same it has not been made right because 
of your good intentions. Asa Society you are responsi- 
ble for the education of many young people (you ought 


| to be the guides for three times as many), and to these 


scholars you are giving a milk and water diet and are 
astonished that so little permanent strength results from 
it! On the other hand, you are wasting opportunities 
which are certainly golden. A single generation of hearty, 
earnest codperation along school lines would demonstrate 
greater vitality and strength in your Society than it has 
seen in many a day. But for this you must have teachers 
—teachers who are first of all filled with the Light of life 
and possessed of the Friendly spirit; next you must have 
thorough scholarship and the best methods. 

The first requirement I know you have ever filled, but 
without the second it is impotent. A longing for better 
things is stirred up in hearts open to all that is good ; but 
the intellect which must supply the basis for future growth 
and usefulness you have neglected. I much fear that you 
need another apostie ; one who will lead to war not peace 
—war on methods and standards old a half century ago. 

—lI have separated my harangue above from what I 
have yet to say as effectually as possible ; perhaps I would 
better begin a new page. But I feel that you will under- 
stand me. ‘‘ From a full heart the mouth speaketh.”’ 
Doubtless I have put the case too hard because I am not 
familiar with the inner struggles during long years which 
your people have carried on for the sake of education. | 
look from the outside—tempered only by a year’s resi- 
dence among you, and my judgments must necessarily be 
one-sided. But what I fear most of all is that you are 
getting to think that your mission in education is not so 
pressing as it was a century ago. I believe that it is more 


so. To be sure the public schools are very good, but 
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where are we to get the models for the prernnl schools ? 


No great progress in educational ideals has ever come 
about through public systems ; the leaders must always be 
independent and enthused with a spirit above the needs 
of petty politics or social expediency. As I look over 
the fields in America I can see no class of schools so ad- 
mirably fitted to be leaders and guides for our country as 
are the Friends’ schools. 
patriotism, and of scholarship, however, must always go 
together. In the next place, I write this to you person- 
ally, because I know you have at heart these very | rob- 
lems which I have discussed. You will please temper 
what | say according to your own knowledge of the facts 
and read me asI mean. I have just been reading the 
Friends’ contribution to the Religious Congress at Chi- 
and it has given me a clearer insight into 
than I have before possessed. Let me thank you for send- 
ing it to me, aid if my comments have been pointed 
please remember that they came from one who is at heart 
a Friend 
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For Friends’ [ntetligencer and Journal. 
THE NEW CONDITIONS FOR THE INDIANS. 


Tue only motive I had in asking the republication of the 
extract from the address of ex. Senator Dawes was that he 
is known as «ne who takes an earnest interest in 
the Indian ; and he expressed what I thought to be the 
truth as to the present situation very forcibly. ‘‘ Much 
has been done, but more is needed at this point than at 
any other.’” Butwhy? Your columns will permit the 
citation of but a few of the facts that are first presented. 

But first, Major J. W. Powell, who says he has lived 
forty years among the Indians, expresses this opinion. 
He says (in the Forwm, May, 1893): *‘All tribes which have 
held to tribal organization have made more or less progress, 
and those that have clung to it most firmly have made 
the most progress, while those tribes that have prema- 

turely abandoned savagery and attempted to conform to 
the ways of civilization have invariably deteriorated and 
become the most degraded of human beings. Here and 
there exceptions are found. A few have abandoned sav- 
age life and succeeded in civilized life, but they are very 
few.”’ He further says: ‘* There can be no other disas- 
ter so great as that which arises from the attempt sud- 
denly to. transfer primeval savagery into modern 
civilization.’’ 

Dr. Dorchester, in his last report, says ‘‘it is impos- 
sible to expect Indians who have grown up wild to settle 
in separate homes and cultivate and subsist upon the soil, 
without employing goed white men to teach, encourage, 
and uphold them.’’ 

George Bird Grinnell says: ‘‘An Indian can no more 
resist the temptation to drink liquor if it is accessible 
than a two-year old child can help taking a lump of sugar 
if it is within his reach.’ 

It is said that about seventy-six per cent. of 
ooo Indians are self-supporting. Among these are the 
P ateae. They have always been so, never having re- 
government support. Under the wise care of such 
agent as General Milroy and Edwin Eells, during the 

past twenty years, they have reached such a state that ik 
B. Harrison said of them about ten years ago: ‘1 saw 
thirty or forty Indian farms. They farm about as well as 
white people. Nearly all have framed houses, built by 
themselves, all with good floors.’” But now Dr. Dor- 
chester reports concerning this tribe that that has hap- 
pened which need not surprise us. They hold their lands, 
many of them, by patent in fee simple, with the condi- 
tion that they are not taxable nor transferable for twenty- 
five years. But it isa very simple problem to draw a 
contract to evade the transfer clause of the patent; and 
Dr. Dorchester says that is what has been done. A con- 
tract is drawn by which the Indian transfers his right to 
the land upon the condition that ‘* when the restrictions 
upon the paten ts are removed, the contracts shall operate 
as an absolute conveyance of the land in fee simple, and 
the ‘lease money’ shall he reckoned as a part payment 
of the price agreed upon in thecontract.’” Dr. Dorches- 
ter reports that about $30,000 has been paid to the tribe 
on such contracts. He does not tell us where the Indians 
are who have sold their land, but we may safely assume 
they are not making their living on it. 

He says that down to 1890 drunkenness was punished 
by the Indian agent and the sale of liquors was a felony, 
punishable in the United States Penitentiary. But now 
neither the United States nor the State courts will notice 
such cases; and of the Puyallups, who were among the 
most progressive tribes, Dr. Dorchester says: ‘‘ It is now 
estimated that one-third of the male Puyallup Indians use 
liquor freely, often to inebriety.’’ And he adds, ‘‘ under 
the temptation of the situation, many of the Puyallup 
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Indians have lapsed fram their former thrift.’’ He says: 
«* The Indians having become citizens under the Dawes 
bill are not now easily controlled for their best interests ; 
and are often victims of schemers who teach the radical 
ideas of liberty.’’ Do not these Indians need more help 
now than ever before ? 

A treaty was concluded with the Yankton Sioux in 
1891 and they are still waiting for its execution. Their 
efforts to maintain themselves on their land failed on ac- 
count of drought, and unless speedily relieved, they must 
suffer greatly, if they do not actually starve. 

Let the reader remember what James Mooney says in 
a letter printed in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
First month 6. He says that at the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
agency 3,000 Indians have been waiting there since early 
spring (this was in Ninth month last), and running in 
debt to the traders, *‘ while theoretically supposed to be 
farming their new allotments at home.’’ 

The case of the Utes is familiar. They are settled on 
their own land, which they hold by as good a title as can 
be made, but Senator Pettigraw is using all his influence 
—in obedience to the demand of his constituents,—to 
drive them into the mountains of Utah, where they will 
have neither game nor farming land. ‘They, too, need 
help more than ever before. 

George Bird Grinnell shows the utter impracticability 
of enforcing the United States liquor law, and says that 
in Montana ‘ there is no public sentiment against selling 
whiskey to Indians.’’ Is not that true of all the States 
and territories in which they reside ? 

I wish it could be said that the cases cited are extreme 
and rare, but the truth forbids such a statement. They 
are but specimens of what may be found without any ex- 
tended search. I feel sadly confident that the Indian is 
just now at a crucial point in his history, which will test 
his capacity for civilization, and he needs, more than ever 
before, the assistance of all his friends. 

Isaiah Lightner thinks Senator Dawes ‘‘ has not made 
correct history.’’ I think he stated an indisputable truth. 
What the government has tried to do, and is trying to do, 
is to lift the Indian ‘‘ from barbarism to civilization, not 
step by step, as has been the case with every other bar- 
barous race, but ata leap.’’ It takes a blanket Indian 
with at least 1,000 years, and how many thousands more 
we cannot even grasp, of savagery behind him, and gives 
him one hundred and sixty acres of land, wholly ignorant 
of its cultivation, and says to him, ‘‘ make your living or 
starve.’’ No such experiment was ever tried before. It 
may be said this is not true of all of them. No; butthe 
more advanced ones are those who require, just at this 
time, the most assistance. They are in the condition of 
the child just learning to walk by the aid of chairs or the 
walls of the room, and just essaying to climb the stairs ; 
it requires much more care by its mother, than when it 
could but crawl over the floor. The government has 
thrown off its responsibility, and the States have not as- 
sumed it. 

It is true, as stated by Isaiah Lightner, that the gov- 
ernment ‘‘ holds in trust millions of dollars that belong 
both by law and of right to those people,’’ and it is 
equally true that many of them are suffering and their 
children not in school, because some of these funds are 
kept in the treasury instead of being honestly paid ; it 
remaining to be true as stated by Jefferson, that the gov- 
ernment never keeps a treaty, while the Indians never 
break one. But recent statements go to show that there 


are claims against the Indians on file at Washington suffi- 
cient to absorb the whole amount due the Indians, a very 
large part of which will doubtless be paid unless some of 
their friends come to their aid. 
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We had good reason to hope that the corruptions and 


| imbecilities of the Indian service would be largely elimi- 


nated by the further extension of the Civil Service over it, 
but we have great reason to fear that what had been gained 
will be lost. 

I see no way in which the government and the people 
of the United States can atone for their barbarous treat- 
ment of the Indian ; but it seems to me clear that this is 


| a critical time in his history, and it behooves every friend 


he has to do all in his power to help him in his effort to 
stand alone. JouN J. JANNEY. 
Columbus, O., Second month 15, 1894. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

{Extracts from a Private Letter. ] 
I CAN give you no idea what a distressing time these poor 
people are having this winter. Our sympathies have 
been aroused to the utmost, and our time out of school 
hours has been completely taken up waiting upon them, 
and distributing what our friends have so kindly and 
generously sent for that purpose. Families we have always 
known, who never, since they had the privilege of working 
for themselves, asked aid of anybody, and who have been 
reduced to the greatest straits and put back where they 
started, the storm made such havoc with their crops and 
their homes. [ have a peculiar sympathy with this class. 
I have watched their struggles to make for themselves 
homes, have encouraged themeand taken pride in their 
success, and now to see all swept away in a single night, 
you can see how my sympathies have been aroused. One 
man—most honest and reliable—had a large crop planted. 
The storm of August destroyed it. He then turned his 
attention to his cabbage field. Had 24,000 plants grow- 
ing splendidly when the second storm in October.came. It 
lasted through the night, and the next morning when he 
went to his field, there was no trace whatever of his labor, 
—not a plant to be seen. By the lowest calculation he ex- 
pected to clear $600. He had a mule which cost $100, 
and he had paid $75 and was to pay the balance from this 
crop. Being unable to do it, the man from whom he 
bought it took it back and was going to sell it for the $25. 
Then he was utterly crippled about his work without a 
mule and not a dollar, and all his friends in the same 
predicament. Of course I let him have the money to 
pay this balance, and if his lettuce crop does not fail him, 
I'll get it back. This is but one instance to show to what 
straits the most thrifty are reduced. One 
old woman had the roof of her little house destroyed, 
and the rain pours in in times of storm till there is not 
a dry spot to put her bed. The first money we get hold 
of we are going to get it shingled. We have been favored 
with mild weather—which has been a great thing —thus 
far. But it is colder now, and colder weather will prove 
very disastrous. 

Our school is full to overflowing, and every teacher 
worked to her utmost strength. There is no work for 
anybody yet. Here at the ‘‘Home’”’ the hominy pot 
has not ceased to boil. 

Some friends from New York State have been visiting 
here and at Aiken and we have enjoyed them very much. 
We are always glad to see any one from the other side of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Remember me to my friends 
and if you know of any one who has a little money to 
loan ¢o the Lord, tell them I can put them in the way 
direct—for I shan’t feel easy till I get some shingles on 
that old woman’s house. Your Friend, 

Assy D. Munro. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At a meeting of the Conference Class held 
Second month 18, 1894, the minutes were read. Robert M. Janney 
presented the paper prepared by Isaac Roberts as a response to that of 
Edgar M. Zavitz on ** Our Young Members.” 

To stimulate loyal support it is well to consider the advantages 
offered the individual in his reciprocal relation with society. No faith 
could be simpler or more direct than that of the Divine Immanence, 
none could give greater freedom for individual development. As in 
the early days of Quakerism, youth should come to the fore to help 
bear the standard. Never, perhaps, have the young fully appreciated 
the advantages of .ur faith and method ; but of recent years there has 
been an awakening of interest, and the formation of associations to for- 
ward their knowledge of the principles of Friends will arouse still 
further activity. And the future of our Society must depend upon their 
efforts. To help attain the ideal in which every member shall know 
the Truth and the freedom of the Truth, is the privilege of each. 

Following this paper a friend made a few remarks introductory to 
an article which he had prepared on the general relations between 
teacher and taught, and on the getting of knowledge. 

The time of the meeting having transpired, the class adjourned. 


H. B. P 


WILLISTOWN YOUNG FRIENDS’ AsSOCIATION.—On the evening 
of First month 20, 1894, a meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Willistown was held at the home of Mordecai T. Bartram. ‘The 
President, Lewis V. Smedley, read Whittier’s “Quaker of the 
Olden Time.” 

After a few moments of silence, the minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved, and then the following officers were elected : 
President, Lewis V. Smedley; Vice-President, M. T. Bartram ; Secre- 
tary, Anna P. Smedley; Treasurer, W. E. Smedley. Dilworth P. 
Hibberd, Morgan B. Hall, and Elizabeth B. Smedley were appointed 
with the officers of the Association to constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. The History Committee reviewed in a short paper by Lidie 
Hibberd, Chapters V. and VI. of Volume I., “ Janney’s History of 
Friends.” 

One thought expressed upon the conclusion of this paper was that 
in reading these histories of Friends we get but a one sided view, 
while from an account given by a person situated as Frederick Storrs 
Turner we gain an impartial view. This writer tells of instances 
where Friends were ridiculed, yet the fact remained that these same 
people in their business life wished to imitate Friends. While it is 
well to look into our past history, it is our future history we are to look 
after and see that it will live after us. We will then come to under- 
stand and value the sustaining of the testimonies of Friends. The ex- 
ample was cited of people who are desirous to make the outward show 
and yet are far from being true Friends. The world moves and we 
must move with it, and the question then arises: Are we ready for the 
change as the truth may open to us? 

The Literature Committee had no report to offer, but the question 
was asked, ‘* How does the belief of Lucretia Mott differ from that of 
George Fox ?’’ The question was then referred to the Current Topics 
Committee. Also this, “At about what period did the evangelical 
clause appear, ‘ Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ,’ and why con- 
tinued ?”’ The Discipline Committee had no prepared report, but the 
question was asked, “* How could Friends show by their lives that they 
were led by the Inner Light ? ’’ One member in reading over our Disci- 
pline found much that was not applicable at the present day and a re- 
vision seemed imperative. 

The Current Topics Committee had no report, but under this head 
the paper on the “ Influence of the Press,’ prepared by D. P. Hib- 
berd for the Philadelphia Association, was kindly offered and read by 
Mary T. Hibberd. 

The following question was referred to the Literature Committee : 
** Who was Swedenborg, and how did his views compare with those of 
Friends?” The Association adjourned to meet the following month at 
the home of L. V. Smedley. A. P.S., Secretary. 


—The Medical Superintendent of the English hospital ships says 
in his annual report for 1893 that small-pox is one of the safest diseases 


to the nurses and other members of the staff, provided they be properly 
protected by vaccination. 


—A characteristic story is told of Lucy Stone. At one of her 
early lectures, when she made a strong statement of the injustice some 
of our laws did to women and an appeal to have them righted, a hiss, 
clear and strong, came out of the audience. The little woman stepped 
nearer to the front, quickly ran her eye over the audience, fastened her 
gaze upon one point and said: ** So:..ebody hisses. I am glad of it. 
Hiss it again, my fat friend, for it is a shameful fact, and deserves to be 
hissed!”’ The audience were overcome with laughter, and appreciated 
her ready wit. The man felt as much like a goose as a man can feel. He 
got his head down before she had finished her sentence, but her finger 
still pointed at him. His head went lower and lower and, as soon as 
the audience turned from looking at him, he slipped out and was gone. | 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The lecture given at the College 
on the 23d ult., by Florence M. Howe Hall, was appreciated and en- 
joyed, not only by the students, but by an unusually large number of 
visitors. 

Dean Bond has been quite ill with a severe attack of the grip, but 
is at present steadily recovering. On account of her illness she was 
prevented from lecturing at Buckingham, Pa., on the 20th ult. 

On Second day, the 19th ult., Dr. Magill lectured before the Friends’ 
school at Salem, N. J., on “* Corneille and his Masterpiece, the Tragedy 
of the Cid; with illustrative passages translated into English verse. ”’ 

On the 5th of Third month Professor Furman will lecture ai the 
same place on ** The Elements of Success in Reading.” The latter 
also read at an entertainment in Philadelphia on the 22d ult. 

Dr. Appleton has begun a series of Shakespeare Readings, to be 
given each Third-day evening, and to last for five weeks. In order to 
supplement the study of his Shakespeare class, there will be three his- 
torical plays read. 

The annual Senior-Sophomore and Junior-Freshman receptions will 
be held jointly this year on Seventh day, Third month 3. The com- 
mittee in charge is as follows: Owen Moon, Jr., John Gregg, Edwin 
P. Bond, Caroline P. Sargent, Helen S. Hutchinson, and Emma S. 
Chambers, from the Senior class; and Samuel C. Palmer, Howard 
White, Jr., Edgar Lippincott, Elizabeth M. Bailey, Anna R. H. Har- 
rison, and Bertha Lippincott, from the Junior class. 

The Faculty recently elected for Commencement speakers Caroline 
P. Sargent of Minnesota, from the Arts course ; Lydia Biddle, of Penn- 
sylvania, from the Letters; Daniel Underhill, Jr., of Long Island, 
from the Science; and Joseph C. Emley, of Pennsylvania, from the 
Engineering. ‘The class elected for the same purpose Emma S. Cham- 
bers, of Pennsylvania, from the Arts course, and Herman Conrow, of 
New Jersey, from the Engineering. 

The Class- Day officers were elected as follows: President Allen N. 
White; Vice-President, Edward A. Staab; Secretary, Elizabeth Con- 
row; Treasurer, Philip Sellers; Historian, Marian D. Perkins; Poet, 
Susanna S. Yeo; Prophet, Bertha L. Broomell; Presentor, Edwin P. 
Bond ; Ivy Poet, Mary A. Hayes. 

At the National Superintendents’ meeting, held in Richmond, Va., 
on the 20th uJt., in the absence of President Harper, of the Chicago 
University, President De Garmo introduced and led the discussion of 
the topic, ** The University in its Relation to the Teaching Profession.” 
He showed the remarkable expansion of the College course in recent 
years, arguing from this that the necessity no longer exists for exclud- 
ing from the benefits of higher education all who have not had long 
preparatory drill in the classics. The graduates of normal schools and 
other teachers who have shown strong mental power, should, therefore, 
receive at the University credit for what they have done, and be per- 
mitted to undertake what they can do. In this way, the power given 
by higher education will find a wider application in the lower schools. 
‘Lhe normal schools will also be improved, since college and university 
men and women will more easily find places upon their faculties. To 
the technique of teaching will be added that broad outlook and deep 
insight which enable the teacher to fertilize the minds of youth. Prof. 
Butler of Columbia College followed, showing how the University de- 
velopes c tholicity and scientific precision in study. One of the most 
interesting events of the meeting at Richmond was the paper by Dr. 
Jones of Swarthmore, upon the experience of Germans in using their 
mother tongue as an instrument in education. The paper was the re- 
sult of many months of special study of the topic in Germany. A 
brief summary of his paper may be offered next week. B. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, NEWTOWN SQUARE.—Several new students 
have entered the institution since the opening of the second term, First 
month 29, 1894. A strong temperance feeling exists among the busy 
workers, and this was all centred, on the evening of the 13th of Second 
month, in “* Temperance Exercises,” given before the ‘* Temperance 
and Prohibition League of Newtown Square,” which meets monthly in 
the school building. A program of songs, recitations, etc., all breath- 
ing deep temperance principles, was given and seemed to be thoroughly 
appreciated by the large audience which fairly packed the main school- 
room and class-room and dressing rooms adjoining. We cannot 
afford to neglect this temperance teaching. Our boys aid girls are 
soon to be the men and women of our land, and we need temperate 
men and women. If the learning and reciting of such sentiments will 
promulgate the cause, let us not consider it lost time. 

“* Good, sown in thought or deed, 
May, like the tiny acorn from the oak, 
Grow into great forests.”’ 


Nores.—At Martin Academy, Kennett Square, on the 21st ult., 
Professor Isaac Johnson, of Wilmington Friends’ School, delivered an 
entertaining and instructive lecture on ‘ Scotland.”’ 
based on a trip through that country. 

A dispatch from Boston, a few weeks ago, announced that Harvard 
University, as a result of the hard times, has been obliged to dismiss 
two professors and four instructors. 


His talk was 


Levick. Dr. L. read the paper at a meeting of the Society, Third 
month 13, 1893,—a few months before his death. In it he gives 
numerous details concerning John ap John and others of the early 
Welsh Friends, some of whom joined William Penn in this country, 
and settled in Merion and the adjoining townships of the Welsh Tract. 
The same issue of the A/agazine contains the first instalment of ex- 
tracts from the diary kept by Ann Warder, a young English Friend, 
the wife of John Warder, of this city. The dates are from 1786 to 
1789, and the extracts given afford lively sketches, especially of the 
Friends, in and near Philadelphia. The Diary is contributed by Sarah 
Cadbury. 





In Harper's Magazine for this month Poultney Bigelow discusses the 
interesting subject of the treatment of the Jews in Russia. Though 
much has been written of their persecution in that country compara- 
tively little has been known of the reasons given for it, and these—from 
the Russian stand-point—the writer now presents. His opening state- 
ments are striking : ‘* Russia has more than a third of all the Jews in 
the world. Official statistics are not quite reliable on this subject, 
but if is assumed by the best informed that Russia must have close on 
to 3,000,000 of the Hebrew race.”’ 





Friends’ Book Association, this city, 15th and Race streets, propose 
to publish a new edition of Job Scott's ‘ Essays on Salvation by 
Christ,’”” making a small volume of about 120 pages, to be sold in paper 
covers at 20 cents, and in cloth at 30 cents. A circular has been sent 
out, and if the response warrants it, the new edition will be issued at 
once. There are three essays: ‘* Remarks upon the Nature of Salva- 
tion by Christ”’; ‘“* Some Openings of the Truth in Regard to the Doc- 
trines of the Scriptures”; and *‘ Salvation by Jesus Christ, the Most 
Important of all Subjects, Further Considered.” 





In the current issue of the Popular Science Monthly the opening | 
article is an attack upon all prohibitory liquor laws, by Appleton | 


Morgan. He denounces them as ineffective and inexpedient. The 
article will meet with a large dissent, and seems out of place in a 
‘scientific’ magazine. The same number contains; some interesting 
recollections of his long intimacy with Tyndall, by Professor Huxley. 
Frédéric Houssay describes, with illustrations, certain ‘ Industries of 
Animals,’ which closely resemble some industries of man. John G. 
Rothermel gives a popular account of what has been discovered con- 
cerning “‘ Fossil Man,’’ describing, with illustrations, the Neanderthal, 
Spy, Cro Magnon, and other famous skeletons. Amherst W. Barber 
contributes a dish of horrors perpetrated under ‘* The European Law of 
Torture,’ which was in force down to about a hundred years ago. 
These are among the notable papers. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
[A rich man, who had no children, proposed to his poor neighbor 
who had seven, to take one of them, and promised, if the parents 


would consent, that he would give them property enough to make | 


themselves and their other six children comfortable for life :] 


WHICH shall it be? Which shall it be? 
I looked at John, John looked at me, 
And when I found that I must speak 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak. 
‘“‘ Tell me again what Robert said: ” 
And then I, listening, bent my head— 
This is his letter. 


“I will give 

A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.”’ 
I looked at John’s old garments worn, 
I thought of all that he had borne 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 
Which I, though willing, could not share ; 
I thought of seven young mouths to feed, 
Of seven little children’s need, 

And then of this. 


‘Come, John,” said I, 
** We'll choose among them as they lie 
So, walking hand in hand, 


Asleep.” 
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THE LIBRARY. 
THE latest issue of the quarterly magazine published by the Pennsyl- | 
vania Historical Society (13th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia), the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, closes the 17th 
volume. The leading paper in it is one on “ The Early Welsh Quakers 
and Their Emigration to Pennsylvania,” by the late Dr. James J. 





Dear John and I surveyed our band ; 
First to the cradle lightly stepped 
Where Lillian, the baby, slept. 

Softly the father stooped to lay 

His rough hand down in a loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said: ‘* Not her!” 


We stooped beside the trundle bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so beautiful and fair. 

I saw on James’s rough, red cheek 

A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
‘** He’s but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him .as we hurried by. 

Pale, patient Robbie's angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suftering’s trace ; 

** No, for a thousand crowns not him; ’”’ 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 


Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son— 
Turbulent, restless, idle one— 
Could he be spared? Nay, he who gave 
Bade us befriend him to the grave. 
Only a mother’s heart could be 
Patient enough for such as he ; 

“And so,”’ said John, “* I would not dare 
To take him from her bedside prayer.”’ 


Then stole we softly up above, 
And knelt by Mary, child of love. 
‘“* Perhaps for her ’twould better be,’’ 
I said to John. Quite silently 
He lifted up a curl that lay 
Across her cheek in a wilful way, 
And shook his head: ‘ Nay love, not thee,’’ 
The while my heart beat audibly. 


Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, good and glad. 

So like his father. ‘‘ No, John, no! 

I cannot, will not, let him go.” 

And so we wrote in a courteous way, 

We could not give one child away ; 

And afterward toil lighter seemed, 

Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 

Happy in truth that not one face 

Was missed from its accustomed place ; 

Thankful to work for all the seven, 

Trusting the rest to One in heaven. 
—E£Ethel Lynn Beers. 


HE only is great of heart who floods the world with a 
| great affection. He only is great of mind who stirs the 
| world with great thoughts. He only is great of will who 

does something to shape the world to a great career. And 
| he is greatest who does the most of all these things, and 
does them best.— Roswell D. Hitchcock. 





Gop is not a being existing apart from the Universe ; 
but himself in his own reality. He is expressed in the 
Universe, which is his living garment.—Spinoza. 





ScIENCE IN PRUNING TREES.—It is customary in 

| some quarters to decry science. Of what use, it is 

asked, is science to the practical man? The best answer 

| is to point to tree pruning. The vast majority of trees 

are ruined by ignorant pruning. It is impossible to prune 

a tree properly without a knowledge of the scientific 

principles on which sound pruning depends. One may 

find out by a longand costly experience that by checking 

a growing shoot, by pinching or cutting back while grow- 

ing, we weaken that shoot, and strengthen those not 

| pinched or cut back,—but when we look around us, we 

see that people do not learn it by experience. But the 

| lesson can be learned from scientific teaching,—even from 

| a paragraph as brief as the reader is now perusing.— 
| Mechans’ Monthly. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
STUDIES AMONG THE BROOK TROUT. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 
Trout raising must be an interesting business, from 
what one can learn of it. To succeed, the first necessi- 
ties are business habits, perseverance, and ability, and an 
unlimited supply of pure water, always cool in summer. 
Several ponds are built, small and rather narrow, so as to 
be controllable. They must be out of danger from freshets, 
and have shallow run-ways between, which the fish seek, 
to spawn. 

Some cheap buildings are needed, as_hatching- 
house, nursery, ice-house, meat-house, etc. Since eggs, 
fry and yearlings, as well as adult fish, are now regular 
articles of sale, the fish-farmer can start out in whatever 
way he chooses. Asa matter of practical business it is 
found best not to depend upon natural spawning, but to 
take the eggs by hand and fertilize them artificially. Or 


patent spawning-trays have been invented to save the | 


largest number of eggs possible ; the frames being placed 
in the runways whic h the fish alw ays frequent at spawning 
season, the eggs as dropped by the fish fall through a net- 
work upon a receiving tray below, where they are out of 
the reach of devouring jaws. The trays are then slid 
out, and the stolen eggs abstracted from their unsuspect- 
ing parents and placed in the hatching-house. In justi- 
fication of this deceit, the fish-farmer would no doubt 
plead that ‘‘ fish are so very cold;’’ and any creature 
that would eat its own eggs! 

Once secured and in the hatchery our trout-eggs re- 
quire the greatest care. They lie in long, narrow troughs 
in constantly running water, and are examined every 


twenty-four hours for dead eggs, which are removed. In 
this state they have two enemies, sediment and fungus. 


Even in water apparently clear, sediment is floating, 
which may finally choke up the pores in the egg-shell 
and kill the fish. To prevent this a system of flannel 
filters are stretched across the troughs; they may be 
washed by showering with a watering-pot, or the whole 
lot ‘« feathered over ’’ by agitating the water with a bunch 
of turkey feathers, care being taken not to touch the 
eggs. Even in the shelter of the hatchery the spawn is 
kept under cover, to shut out mice and other enemies, 
and to imitate the natural darkness enjoyed under the 
gravel in native streams. 
~ At last the fry, sometimes called avelins, begin to 
appear. The natural way of getting out seems to be by 
using the head as a hammer ; 
hours, with only the head and great black eyes free from 
the egg, contemplating the complexities of existence. 
Now and then the head remains until last, and the tail 
appears ; they then resemble animated commas. But one 
way or another, out they come. The little fry are very 
weak and pale at first, and lie quite still on their sides, 
feeling sorry they ever left the snug, safe shell. 

But by-and- by they pluck up courage and teach them- 


selves to stand upright, resting on the big yolk-sac, the | 


slender body becomes pigmented, and they head up 
stream. Being so feeble, these little creatures seek com- 
fort in herding together, and it is said a dense, black mass 
of a thousand may sometimes be covered by the hand. 
They also incline to hide behind pebbles and in cracks, 
and have a disastrous habit of following minute streams of 
leakage, of incredible smallness, so that the loss in this 
way is often surprising. 

We know that in the human infant a change in the 
food supply is a most critical period ; so it is a time of 
danger to thousands of young trout, when the nicely- 
prep nared nourishment of the yolk-sac being all absorbed | 


| minced liver, run through a sieve, 


| may show more than one; 
_ dark hollow by some rock or tree root, 


and they often rest thus for | 
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look about him ennai: in his dinner. No doubt in 


| his native brooklet there are plenty of delicious bits ready, 


but in the nursery he must content his appetite with finely 
pulverized oyster, 
hard-boiled yolk of egg, or some such unnatural food. 

To tell if his charges are ready to eat, the fish-farmer 
scatters before them a pinch of sand. They may ignore 
it, but, if they snap at the falling particles it is time to 
feed. The little trout must then be fed five or six times 
in the twenty-four hours. 

Twins, of the Siamese type, and monsters are not un- 
known, but they die soon. ‘The little fish are subject to 


diseases ; one of these, blisters on the head, is cured or 


prevented by putting a sod of earth into the troughs ; the 
soil seeming to supply some element absent in the per- 
fectly pure water, and necessary to health. 

As the fry grow older and feed well, they are at last 
taken from the confined quarters in the nursery and placed 
in the ponds. One observer states that he has noticed 
trout raised artificially appear less intelligent than the 
young of wild fish, and when turned out into brooks they 


| seem less able to hide themselves in cracks and behind 


pebbles. The enervating effects of civilization, no doubt, 
as seen also in the silkworm, which, it is said, in three 
generations of captivity loses completely the power of 
flight, but soon regains it, on returning to a wild state. 

The older and adult fish are fed on meat in some 
form, the cheapest where easily obtainable, being the 
lungs and heart of sheep, called the ‘‘ pluck.’” (Query: 
have sheep really any pluck ?) 

There are many strains of trout, even the same brook 
the old hermit, haunting a 
is blacker in hue 
and stouter in built than is the more adventurous spirit 


| who delights in the rapids, he is more slender and lighter, 


canoe-built, with longer fins. It is said that trout, unlike 


| all others, inhabit the deep, limpid waters of Lake Tahoe. 


Though the brook and the sea trout have long been re- 


| garded as distinct fish, many excellent authorities now 


believe them to be one, and that the former at times runs 
to the sea. Everyone knows that their near kindred, the 
salmon, ascend from the sea high up rivers into streams 
to spawn, yet certain colonies of this noble fish live in 
lakes away from the salt water that they seem to love. 
These are called land-locked salmon. The ordinary brook 
trout,shut into his mountain fastnesses, has been com- 
pared to these land-locked salmon. 

Our Government pays great attention to fish culture, 
several steamers being specially detailed to attend to the 
fishing interests. One of our pleasantest recollections is 
of a trip down the Delaware river on the tug of the Port 
Physician to the steamer Fish Hawk, during shad season, 
to see the thousands of eggs in the glass jars, and the 
methods of shad hatching. On the Pacific coast are the 
great salmon hatcheries of the Columbia River. There 
are fine permanent exhibits maintained at Washington, 
while the series of large volumes prepared by the Fish 
Commission, and published by our government, are really 
marvelous monuments of curious and useful knowledge. 
The fish hatching exhibits at the World’s Fair will be re- 


| membered with delight by all who spared time to study 


them. 

England now takes a leading place in the practice of 
this useful art, but the subject was little known in 
that country until 1861, when Frank Buckland threw 
himself into the study with all his characteristic ardor, 
interesting the rich and the poor, far and wide, traveling 


all over the kingdom to study conditions, lecturing, erect- 


ing fish-passes and salmon- ladders over weirs and i im passi+ 


by the rapidly growing fish, he begins to be restless and | ble waterfalls, regulating close seasons, preventing river 
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pollutions, and finally laying the doundesiiiin of his ak 
illness by work in cold weather in the water of Scotch 
salmon rivers, that he might catch the fish and take from 
them eggs to send by steamer to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, there to stock salmon streams.! 

At the time of present writing many of my trout are 
still alive in a vessel in an ordinary living room. They 
are much grown, quite black now, therefore not near so 
interesting for microscopic study as in their tender youth. 
Most of their time they spend in hiding between the peb- 
bles, but alternate this with periods of galvanic activity 
when it is easy to see they are chips of the old block. 
The eyes are large and the golden bronze iris most con- 
spicuous and beautiful. They must surely take notice. 
I see with anxiety the gradual but sure disappearance of 
the yolk-bag ; 
much when it goes entirely I shall not succeed in feeding 





it is already quite small, and I fear very | 


them properly, and shall thus lose these most attractive | 


atomies, who have laid at my side for over a month. 
Emity G. Hunt, M. D. 


1 See a charming volume, “ Life of Frank Buckland,’’ by his brother-in- 


aw. 


GEN. HOWARD ON TEMPERANCE WORK. 
In the course of his address at the recent “ reception” 
York city, Gen. O. O. Howard spoke as follows below. 


in New 


| he should do with them. 
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dei sibaiwend one of our teéthren asks aid a temper- 
ance man should behave on a public occasion of that kind, 
where almost everybody is drinking wine and strong 
drink ; whether he should turn his glasses down or what 
I say, sometimes I fill mine 
with water, and I think that is about as good a way as to 
turn them down ; for, if you turn them over, when the 
waiter comes he will turn them back and fill them up. 
But then that is just the public sentiment that a young 
man has to meet in the City of New York. Right or 
wrong, there it is, and he has to encounter it. ‘hen I 
say we have to change this public sentiment ; we have to 
have this principle of laying hearts on the altar. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Dr. Paut GARNIER, of Paris, has made a special study of those 


slum children that are the offspring of habitual drunkards. He says: 
‘“« There is a flaw in the very nature of these young wretches that the 


| psychologist sees clearly and notes with apprehension—the adsence o7 


affectionate emotions ;’’ and where they do not become lunatics, they 


| show “ insensibility and pitilessness.”’ 


WHEN we were speaking of Mr. Dodge, your first Presi- | 


dent, a very singular scene came up before me. 
.in Washington, when I was there in charge of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, and Mr. Dodge as member of the House 
of Representatives. I was invited to speak, on Sunday, 
in the grove near the Capitol, and I saw that Mr. Dodge 
was to be there. I thought if he would go on Sunday—I 


never had gone to a temperance meeting on Sunday that I | 


knew of—that I would go; and he said he saw the name 
of General Howard as one of those who were to be there, 
and he thought that if General Howard could go there on 
Sunday, he could; and we met! And I remember, in 
speaking to the multitude gathered there, I said: ‘* Per- 
haps there is some soldier here, somebody who has been 
with me in battle, who has hard work to get anything to 
do ; and some man who has only to sell liquor, whiskey, 
to make money, has employed him, offered him employ- 
ment, and he has accepted it. Perhaps there is some 
such one here who hears me. I say, if there is, let him 
think. Let him consider what he is doing. 
rade, I beg of him to do it no more.”’ 
‘« What was I todo? How was I to support my wife and 
children?’’ I said, ‘* Let him abandon it, and put 
his trust in God, and God will never forsake him.’’ 
When we got through that meeting a man came up with 
the tears rolling down his cheeks, and he said: ‘‘I don’t 
know who you are, but you have just described my case. 
I was asoldier, but accepted the position just to get bread 
for my children; but,’’ he said, ‘‘God helping me, I 
will never sell whiskey any more !”’ 

I want to see a revival of temperance if we can have 
it, and I believe that that spirit of it will be better than 
the spirit of defiance and the spirit of cursing. I stopped 
the other day into something which is not a saloon, 
but it is a half saloon and half restaurant. I saw a very 
handsome and beautiful young man there, who was as gen- 
tle and polite as could be to me and to others who came 
around. Why, we want to win such men and we must 
win them. With such a public sentiment as we have in 
New York, it is not at all strange that young men are 
doing that, and young women, too, in some parts of the 
city. Why, I go to some beautiful public entertainments 
—and after what I say I may never be invited again—but 
wine is there always, and a great many glasses are put to 


Perhaps he says: 


As a com- | masculine sex. 


| furnishes but a very small fraction of the paupers and criminals of the 


t was | 


—In Ireland vaccination was made compulsory in 1863. Since that 
time the Irish Poor Law Commissioners have carried out th. law and 
the whole population has been vaccinated. From 1830 to 1840 the 
yearly average of deaths from smallpox was 5,800, in the next decade 
it was 3,287, and in the next 1,272. In the year 1867 they were 20, in 
1868 they were I9, and in the next year 6,so that the Irish doctors 
banished this scourge as effectually as St. Patrick did the snakes. 


—B. F. Bennett has informed President Goucher, of the Woman's 
College, in Baltimore, that he is ready to build and present to the Col- 
lege a duplicate of the Bennett Memorial Building which he gave 


about five years ago in memory of his wife. 


—In Florida the cucumber is regarded as an excellent bee-plant. 
It is said bees favor it; and that the honey prepared from cucumber 
flowers is of first-class quality. Cucumber pollen is also said to be a 
favorite with the honey bee.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


— Roquefort, that most individual member of the cheese family, 
gains its distinction and its flavor by ripening six months in a cave in 
the mountains near the little village of Roquefort, in southern France. 
One part of the process which it undergoes is a pricking full of little 
holes, into which the air of the cave penetrates. 
the same temperature the year round. 
making Roquefort. 


This air remains of 
Only sheep’s milk is used for 


—Yet two more international expositions have been arranged for 
this year. An exhibition of oil and wine industries is to open in Milan 
some time in the coming spring, and the Czar has just authorized an 
international exhibition of fruits, vegetables, fish, deer, preserves, wine, 
cider, beer, and medicine, to be held in St. Petersburg during the 


| autumn, 





‘ 


—The New York Sum is inclined, apparently, to depreciate the 
‘* Girl babies,’’ it says, “‘ are ata premium. Their sex 


country, and much less than half the idiots. They are quite as likely 
to be carrying off the honors at the universities and going into partner- 
ship with their fathers in business.” 


—The person who has the reputation of being the oldest living wo- 


| man in Illinois, if not in the United States, is Rebecca Ann Lichner, 


of New- May, IIl., who was born December 18, 1776, and is thus over 
117 years old. She is of Norwegian decent, was married in 1800; 
and of her eight children the youngest, Samuel, now eighty-one years 
old, lives with his mother and works daily in the fields —Mew York 
Independent. 


—Roanoke College, at Salem, Va., which has been educating 
Choctaw Indians for more than twenty years, and which also had a 
number of Mexican and Japanese students, has now received one of 
the first Korean students to enter a college in this country; Surh Beung 
Kiu, of Seoul. He came to America eight months ago. The only 
other Korean student in America is at the University of Pennsylvania. 


—Ex-county Superintendent of schools for Bucks county, W. W. 
Woodruff, who has been living in Philadelphia for some time, has moved 
to West Chester, and is filling a position in the Vil/age Record office, 
the paper recently purchased by S. Edward Paschall, of Doylestown. 

—The last official Census of Ireland shows that there are 3,949,738 
Catholics and 1,188,696 Protestants in that island. Catholics are most 
numerous in the county of Cork and Protestants most numerous in the 
county of Antrim. The Catholics in Cork are to the Presteéstants as 
ten to one. The Protestants predominate in the counties of Armagh, 
Down, Tyrone, Londonderry, and Antrim. A little over 76 per cent. 


of the population is Catholic, 12 per cent. belongs to the Church of 
Ireland, and 9 per cent. to the Presbyterians. 
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—A bill making important changes in the method of transmitting 
money through the mails is in the hands of the President for approval. 
It passed both houses of Congress with little or no opposition, and the 
commission have reason to believe that it will be quickly signed by the 
President. 

The measure abolishes the postal note now in use. This note was in- 
tended to afford an opportunity to send an ordered amount of change 
through the mails. It affords no security, and if lost no duplicate is 
issued. It has caused great inconvenience to newspapers and large in- 
stitutions that receive money through the mails. 

Instead of the postal note, the new bill creates a money order sys- 
tem by which orders can be secured at rates as low as those now charged 
by express companies. For orders not exceeding $2.50 the charge is 3 
cents, and the fee increases until it is 30 cents for sums over $75 and 
under $100. July rst next is fixed as the date for the new law to take 
effect. 

—D. L. Moody is quoted as saying that out of the millions who 
visited the World’s*Fair, he did not see a single drunken man. 

—The growing fashion of naming private residences calls to mind 
the story told by Kirk Munroe of a witty woman who lived in an old 
fashioned, quiet New England town. She wrote a note, in response to 
an invitation to tea, dated at ““ The Elms,”’ or some such name, newly 
given by new comers to the old homestead they had just acquired, and 
dated her reply from “ The Rhubarbs.”” “For,” as she said, “it 
would never do not to call our place by some distinctive name, and 
there’s more rhubarb than anything else in our back yard.”— 7he /n 
dependent 
™ —The Wine and Spirit Gazette comes to the defense of President 
Elliot, of Harvard College, in his public statement that he drinks wine 
when he chooses. 

A Baltimore church, says the Philadelphia Press, has presented 
a member with a punch-bowl of large proportions. Alas for that 
church ! 


NOTICES. 

*.* Quarterly meetings in Third month will 
occur as follows : 

3. Whitewater, Milton, Ind 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, lowa. 
Salem, Woodstown, N. J 
Baltimore, Park avenue, Baltimore 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J 


x 
12 
15 
*.* First day evening meetings during Third 
month in Philadelphia are held at 17th street 
i Girard avenue at 


an 7 30 o'clock 


: , and clean. 

*.* First day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows: 

10. Burlington, N 

jl. Haddonfield, N. | 


*.* Circular meeting at Chester, Pa., on 
First-day, Third month 4, at 3 o'clock p. m. 


ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 


*.* The meeting-house at Burlington, N. J., 
will be opened for Religious Worship on the 
first First-day of each month, the next meeting 
being Third month 4, at 2.30 p. m., when all 
interested are cordially invited to meet there. 

*.* The Burlington First day School Union 
will meet at Trenton, Seventh day, Third month 
10, at 10 a.m. All interested workers are cor- 
dially invited 

W me. W AL - 4 Clerks. 
SALLIE T. BLACK, }j 

*.* Lectuse,““A Trip to the Home of the 
Poets, or A Literary Ramble around Boston,” 
by Prof. F. H. Green, of West Chester State 
Normal School, to be given before the Young 
Temperance*Workers of 17th street and Girard 
avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Third month 23, 


| 


scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 


i838- NEW APPLE, PEAR & NUT TREES. 


Starr, the largest early apple ; Paragon, and other valuable sorts; Lincoln Coreless, 
Seneca and Japan Pears 

Parry's Giant. Pedig-ee, Mammoth, Paragon and other chestnuts. Walnuts— 
French, Persian, Japan, Eng’ 
Eleagnuas Lossy! 

insects. black knots, or other diseases. NMALL 
ete. SHADE TREES—Immense stock of Poplars and Maples, 
and Vines, @&_Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
POMONA NURSERIES. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

A SEVERE storm extended over a large part of the country on the 26th 

ult., preceded by extreme cold. In and near this city the storm began 

on the afternoon of the 25th, and continued for 24 hours, being altern- 

ate snow, sleet, and snow again. Along the Atlantic Coast the storm 

was considered the heaviest this winter. 

Reports of “ bomb-throwing,” by Anarchists or other evil-minded 
persons, have been continually sent from Paris within the last few 
weeks, and that city is represented as in a condition of much alarm. 
In London a man named Bourdin, an Anarchist, was killed by the 
premature explosion of a bomb he was carrying. His burial, on the 
23d ult., was expected to be made the occasion of a ‘* demonstration,” 
but the police prevented it. 


THE two houses of the English Parliament, the Commons and 
Lords, having disagreed upon details of a measure called the Parish 
Councils bill (a measure of local self-government), Parliament is to be 
prorogued on the 5th inst., and a new session will begin on the 12th. 
The retirement of W. E. Gladstone is still the subject of speculation. 

Dr. GeorGE DANA BOARDMAN, well-known for many years:as in 
charge of the Baptist Church at Broad and Arck streets, this city, pre- 
sented his resignation to the congregation a short time ago, and after many 
protestations, it has been accepted. Dr. Boardman has always been 
friendly to the Peace movement, with other good works, and usually 
took a broad and liberal view of religious questions. 

Pror. Ropert E. THOMPSON was formally inaugurated President 
of the Central High School of this city, on the 26th. He made an 
interesting address, outlining what in his view should be the future work 
of the school, regarding its true policy as evolutionary, not revolutionary. 

THE fighting at Rio de Janeiro continues, without definite result. 
It is very positively asserted that the great European banking house of 
the Rothschilds is involved in the success of the insurgents under Da 
Gama, and that they are being assisted by it with funds. 


AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


It is always smooth 


To be sure of gettmg strictly pure white lead, purchase 
any of the following brands : 


J “ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 

; “ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ™ (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

“ BROOKLYN " (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

“ CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 

“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati). 

“ PFAHNESTOCK’ 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
2s-pound keg of Lead and mix your own 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 
you a good many dollars. 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 
“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
*“* MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
““ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER” (New York). 


(Pittsburgh). “UNION ” (New York). 


aints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


56 Years. 
300 Acres. 
Golden 


Kasset in collections at reduced rates. NUTS— 


lish, and American. Pecans, Almonds, and Filberts. 
pes, Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Becky Mountain Cherries, free from 
RUITS, Grape Vines, Currants, 
rnamenta!) Shrubs 


WILLIAM PARRY, Perry, N.J. 





1894, at 8 o'clock. 
Jos. F. ScuLL, President. 

*.* The members of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia living in West Philadel- 
phia, and all others interested in the attendance 

f Friends’ meetings are cordially invited (with 
their families) to attend a social meeting to be 
held in West Philadelphia meeting- house, corner 
35th street and Lancaster avenue, on Sixth day, 
Third month 9, from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m. 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth and Race Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR THE TIRED BRAIN 
from over-exertion. Try it. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held 
First-day, Third month 4, at 2.30 0’clock p. m., 
in Friends’ meeting-house, at Trenton, N. J. 
All are cordially invited. 

*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will 
meet in the parlor, at 15th and Race streets, on 
Seventh-day evening, Third month 3, at 8 
o'clock. WILLIAM HEAcock, Clerk. 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, eres Conva- 
yar. Dyspeptics, and th 
Our Book for mOT NERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, . 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO.. BOSTON, Mage 





*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Third month 4, 
1894, at 3 p.m. Ministering Friends and all 
interested persons are cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

S. T. R. EAVENson, M. D. 





*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and housekeepers generally, will be 
held under the care of “the Committee on 
Education and Schools of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting,” on Seventh- day, Third month 17, 
1894, in Race Street meeting-house, at 10 a m. 

Subject: “ Thrift in Housekeeping.” All 
interested are invited to attend and participate. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


SF. BALDERSTON & SON |? 





We buy Sed diiconeys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and Popping and flying 
in pieces ; we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimreys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top’ and “ pear! glass" do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 

: Pittsburgh, ___GBo. _ A. MACBETH Co. 


a week can be made 

$12.0 00 Oto $35, 00 ——s for us. Par- 
referred who can furnish a horse and travel 
through the country ; a team, though, is not neces- 
A few vacancies in towns saad cities. Men 

= ‘women of good character will find this an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for profitable employment. 
re hours may be used to good advantage. B. F. 
HNSON & CO., Ath and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 


9% Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments- 


J. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 





8 F. BaLpErston. M. BaLDERSTON. Lawrence, Kansas. 


“PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRaBLz Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SuRPLUs of over Two anda Hair Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN: 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


« 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS. 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


ens ae 7 Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


is on the label of 
every box of 








eoptee® eis cts. cts. res here. 
‘The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York 





J. ROBERTS te Assistant 
Assistant Actuar” 


‘Thomas H. Speakman, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


26 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


LOWELL and HARTFORD. | 


Best Grade of Ingrain Carpet. 
All Wool. 


SIXTY CENTS. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, | 
33 North Second Street, Philad’a. 


“Conscience makes cowards of us ail,” ape gg em President. 


Hamlet. 
But there are some people who have no con- HATHANIEL 6. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 





President, SAMUEL SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; 

SWINGS M Department, JOSEPH AS 

& Trust Offer, J. BARTON 
AVID G. ALSOP. 


, 81,000,000 


™ GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


View Fousiens, = Actuary 
ROO Cer, 
TOWNSEND ; P 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 





Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


; MANAGERS 
sciences at all: Among them are dealers who | 
i AMUEL B. BROWN, 
endeavor to palm off upon the public poor coffee | SveTeSHAM 2. aus ay AM Cnr, Saxe L. GOWEN 
and give presents with it. | JOHN A GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFAD 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee is the | BENJAMIN W W. RICH anne WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 


Coffee to Drink. 
On receipt of $2 seven pounds of it will be sent 


JOHN C. SIMS. 


H. CLOTHIER, 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 





free to any railroad station where the 5-cent | 
package stamp can be used. 

One of our Souvenir Slippers sent to any ad- 
dress for one 2-cent stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


oma s ore after five yea 
This Company 





i MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS. . 
C. Garrett, N. Parker T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
TEA DEALER, - Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. | francis R. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
‘aseph E, Gaetan, Chatles Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 








FRIENDS’ S’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL | 








Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


, in which are blended the rich 
Royal Baking Powder Company, DS, 
eg dota tcate NEW HYBRI perfume of the Violet, with 


all the beauty characteristic of the Pansy. 
This mew race is the happy result of erossing Pansies and Alpine Violets, 


A BARGAIN tian See 8 and no American garden in 1894 will be complete that does not contain them. 
Calection of THE FLOWERS OF THE NEW FRAGRANT PANSIES RETAIN THE DELIGHTFUL PER. 
FUME of the violet, combined with form, size and colors of the pansy. In fact, critics 
consider that the flowers of this new class are even more beautiful than pansies, the 
8 co. colors of the selfs being purer and the blotchings, markings, pencilings, etc., of the 
Srp and Soeet variegated sorts being more delicately blended. 

of vour frie Srtanfewbe ho grow Sowers, THE PLANTS OF THE NEW FRAGRANT PANSIES possess the hardy, tufted or spread- 
pkt. each ‘ch of Poe ten varieties (© ( ae for any ordin | ing habit of the wild violet and continue to grow and bloom in increasing abundance 

ary cmeyho ) —_ isa ia aiecenee made to intro for years. 





40 av colons pee a oan 20 a ¥ 


duce 
and whl ch Ton graventee to please PRICE, PER PACKET, OF SEEDS IW MIXED COLORS, 25 CENTS. 


A complete description and colored plate of this new fleral beauty will be found 


foes in our 1894 Catalogue of “ EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,” which we 
tsively to Flower Seeds is thé most artistic and will send PRESB with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is 


FREE with order. Address, mentioned. [If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As 
Miss C. H. LIPPINC 


OTT, every copy, however, with postage, costs us 25 cents, you will find it more advantageous 
Sad end S88 Siath os Gout, - — woe a to order the NEW SWEET SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a catalogue of 160 pages, 
- containing nearly 500 engravings and six beautiful colored plates—in fact, the most 

superb publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


RESULTS. |] PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
To manufacture Fertilizers that will | 


produce big rusults has been our aim 


for twenty-five years. The effect of F- Vicl re ~ eeds 
; . Is : 7 . ‘ : e 


such policy on our sales has been very 


apparent. This year’s business will be © i SEND FUR SS rcunaL GUIDE 


double that of last year. No better containing descriptions of all the latest novelties in flower and vege- 
proof that our goods are producing big | § table seeds and plants for the garden and green-house. 


crops is needed than this. Our com- | § sere Vick’s _ 2 1 RUS Paap este floral paper of the United 
plete facilities and twenty-five years’ | ' i? yee. ee: one 


experience enable us to make the guar- n JAMES VICK, Rochester N. Y. 
> 


antee found in our circulars. It won’t 


do for any progressive farmer not to be D Re li bl Seed 
among the thousands who will use our | Dreer’s _ S ia “ e s 
Fertilizers this Spring. will save you mouey and Stanppointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Gretaheass 


Send for full descriptive circular and This te ear or EE OMY,IN ue GARDEN. 





. > ’ @ money by getting 
testimonials. pty Fe caltivating, LANES ‘and and "BULBS. It gives des- 
HENR 


LP. THOMAS & SON CO. (WARRANTS <2=erreee=o) 
eip . 


aa F. NEWHALL, Manse, Bast Ofer 
“YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. Leen Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 





